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HE correspondence, published this week, be- 
| tween the Prime Minister and Sir John Simon 
as Chairman and the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission, throws new light upon the probable course of 
events that will follow the completion and issue of the 
report of the Commission. The report will be ready, it 
seems, early next year. After a certain period of con- 
sideration and discussion a general Conference is to be 
summoned consisting of representatives of all parties 
and interests not only in British India, but in the Native 
States, so that a comprehensive plan of constitutional 
advance for the whole of India may as far as possible be 
agreed upon. The next step will be for the British 
Government to draft definite proposals for submission 
to Parliament and these in turn will be examined by a 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. This very elaborate 
procedure, which will inevitably occupy a great deal of 
time, is made necessary by the fact that the Simon Com- 
mission has been forced to consider the position of the 
Native States in relation to the central government of 
India. It will probably create some disappointment in 
India, where enthusiastic Nationalists have been led to 
believe that ‘“‘ Dominion status’ might be granted to 
India by January Ist next. 
* * * 

Undoubtedly, however, it is a wise plan to oblige 
the over-sanguine politicians of British India to face 
in conference the grave difficulties which arise from 
the existence of more or less autocratic Native States on 
the borders and even in the midst of their territory. 
Since Maharajahs who are content to recognise the 
authority of the British Crown and its representatives 
are very far from being willing to recognise the authority 
of popular Calcutta lawyers, the proposed Conference is 








likely to be prolonged. It is foolish of Mrs. Besant 
to have stated definitely in India that the present Secre- 
tary of State is in favour of giving India Dominion 
status. We are all of course in favour, if and when it 
ever becomes possible. But at present there would 
appear to be no such possibility within sight. The 
unwillingness of Indian politicians to consent to the 
withdrawal of the British Army and the existence of 
great Native States which will not recognise the authority 
of their partially democratised neighbours makes the 
very phrase “ Dominion status ”’ an absurdity at present. 
Perhaps the new Conference will serve to drive this fact 
home even in Delhi and Calcutta and Bombay. 
** * * 

It looks, at the time of writing, as if the French 
political crisis will be resolved by the formation of a 
ministry under M. Clementel. M. Daladier’s efforts 
have failed—mainly owing to the Socialists’ refusal to 
co-operate with him, but partly, according to his own 
statement, because M. Briand played him false. 
M. Clementel is a Senator who filled the office of Minister 
of Finance under M. Herriot in 1924, and whose feeble 
policy was generally regarded as one of the chief causes 
of M. Herriot’s downfall. His government will not 
be a strong one, though it will presumably include 
M. Briand as Foreign Minister, and probably M. Tardieu 
and M. Loucheur. This Cabinet of ‘ Republican 
Concentration ’’ (which means, in fact, an assortment 
of the Centre groups) may be expected to jog along for a 
time, pass the Budget, and then break up—possibly with 
a dissolution of the Chamber. From a foreign point 
of view, there is a good deal to be said for the elevation 
of a second-rater like M. Clementel, since his government 
will be dominated by M. Briand, in a way that a Tardieu 
government, for instance, could not be. In France the 
crisis has produced a great deal of bad blood; the 
Socialist Party has been split over the question of 
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coalition, and M. Daladier and his friends now form 
a disappointed and angry group among the Radical- 


Socialists. But French parties never have been doves’ 
nests. 


ok * * 


An important White Paper has been published this 
week relating to Ceylon. It will be remembered that 
a Special Commission under Lord Donoughmore drew 
up a novel and remarkably democratic constitution for 
the Colony. Their Report met with a good deal of 
adverse criticism on certain points from the Legislative 
Council, and the present White Paper contains a long 
dispatch from the Governor, Sir Herbert Stanley, dis- 
cussing the objections and the possibility of modifying 
some of the Donoughmore proposals. It concludes 
with an admirable reply from Lord Passfield, in which 
he announces his approval, in a slightly revised form, 
of the proposals. They are shortly to be put before the 
Sinhalese again, and we hope and believe that they 
will be accepted. The new constitution obviously 
means, as Lord Passfield says, a long step in the direction 
of popular control. The Chamber, or Council, will 
consist of fifty elected members, eight members nomi- 
nated by the Governor, and three Officers of State. 
Representation will be based on the widest possible 
franchise; men and women alike are to have the vote 
at twenty-one without property or literacy tests. “‘ Com- 
munal”’ representation is to be abolished, certain 
powers only being vested in the Governor for the safe- 
guarding of minority communities. But the most 
striking feature of the scheme is that, instead of having 
a “* Government ” and an “ Opposition,” the legislature 
is to divide itself into a number of committees, each 
responsible for the work of a particular department, 
and whose chairmen will, in effect, be the Ministers. 
This is an experiment, adapted from English local 
government, which will be watched with the greatest 
interest. It may be that the London County Council 
will prove a better model than the Mother of Parliaments 


in the development of democracy in other colonies 
besides Ceylon. 


* * a 


The Hugenberg campaign for the rejection of the 
Young Plan has, as we anticipated, ended in a fiasco. 
The voting on the preliminary consultation closed on 
Tuesday night, and, although the results will not be 
declared for another week, it is already clear that the 
combination of Nationalists and Fascists which supports 
Herr Hugenberg has been unable to obtain the 
4°2 million votes (i.e., 10 per cent. of the electorate) 
necessary for the carrying out of the referendum proper. 
As at the last German elections the Nationalist Party 
alone polled over 4°3 million votes, it would seem 
that there are many German Nationalists who have 
changed their views or who no longer support 
Herr Hugenberg. This supposition is borne out by 
the voting results in the recent preliminary consultation. 
Only in the agricultural districts, in East Prussia, and 
in a few industrial towns in Saxony, did the Nationalists 
and Fascists obtain more than 10 per cent. of the total 
electorate vote. In spite of a vast newspaper propa- 
ganda, their failure in the big towns, especially in 
Western Germany, was almost complete, and even in 
Berlin the total number of signatures was only 242,713. 
This latest Nationalist fiasco has created discontent 
among supporters of the party, and has aroused 
speculation regarding Herr Hugenberg’s political future. 
It has even been stated that in the event of his failing 
to secure the necessary percentage for his referendum 
he intends to retire. These rumours should be treated 
with caution. Herr Hugenberg is obviously no 


politician. He is, however, a man of great wealth 
and great organising ability, and therefore of consider- 
able power. It would be a mistake to assume at this 
stage that his rebuff will necessarily mean his departure 
from political life. 


ok % * 


If the Czech elections have not brought about any 
startling changes (the elaborate system of proportional 
representation on which the elections are conducted 
precludes political landslides), they have resulted at any 
rate in the defeat of the bourgeois coalition which has 
been in power for so long. The general effect may be 
described as a victory for the moderate Left against 
the Communists and the Clericals. The Communists 
have been the heaviest losers, and the largest gains have 
fallen to the Social-Democrats and the National- 
Socialists, the party of Dr. Benes. The Social-Democrats, 
however, are not strong enough to form a government 
of their own, and the new ministry is likely to be a 
revival of the old coalition strengthened by the inclusion 
of the National-Socialists. The attitude of the Czech 
Social-Democrats has not yet been decided on, ’but it is 
not probable that either they or the German Social- 
Democrats will enterthe Government. From an English 
point of view the most interesting feature of the election 
is the result in Slovakia. The Hlinka Clerical Party, 
which insisted on running as its chief candidate M. Tuka, 
who had only recently been convicted of high treason, 
suffered very substantial losses. The results have not 
been without effect on Father Hlinka himself, and 
already this volatile politician has been negotiating 
with Prague for the re-admission of his party to the 
coalition on the basis of dropping M. Tuka. The 
suggestion in certain sections of the English press that 
Hlinka was defeated because he was pro-Hungarian is 
absurd. Slovak politics may be complicated, Father 
Hlinka himself may be the most erratic of politicians, 
but his Hungarian sympathies exist only in the imagina- 
tion of pro-Hungarian propagandists. 

. * * 


The sensational “‘ break” in prices on Wall Street 
has been resumed this week with increased force, and 
new records have been set up both in the numbers of 
stocks that have changed hands and in the loss of 
paper values. Indeed, the amount of capital that has 
been utterly wiped out—on paper—far exceeds the 
corresponding amount involved in any previous crisis. 
Nor is it at all clear that the fall of values is yet at an 
end, or that the panic has spent itself and the ordinary 
investor resumed business. Of course, from the stand- 
point of production these huge changes of value matter 
very little, as long as they are confined to the stock 
markets. They will begin to matter only if they affect 
the stability of the banks and investment agencies, 
and thus set up repercussions in other parts of the 
economic system. Some “break” in Wall Street 
values has, indeed, long seemed inevitable; for there 
can be little doubt that the long boom in speculation 
had caused many industrial stocks to be heavily over- 
valued, in relation to their real dividend-earning capacity. 
The “break” will probably do American industry 
little harm; for, while the panic is now reacting on 
many good stocks as well as on bad, this will soon 
readjust itself; and, as the speculative boom, however 
exaggerated, had a real basis in economic prosperity, 
these forces are likely to reassert their influence as soon 
as the panic passes. From the British standpoint, the 
events on Wall Street promise easier monetary condi- 
tions here, though not necessarily an easier gold 
position, as France rather than America has been 
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responsible for our recent gold losses. It is not, of 
course, even now to be affirmed that the speculative 
movement in America is over and will not be resumed. 
But it has at least received a check that is likely to be 
effective for some time to come. 


* * K 


The results of the municipal elections will be reaching 
the public this Saturday morning. It will be particularly 
interesting to see how far the Parliamentary successes 
of the Labour Party a few months ago, and its 
undoubted further accession of popularity since the 
General Election, will influence the fortunes of local 
contests. Further Labour gains are generally expected, 
especially in those parts of the industrial North and 
Midlands in which Labour activity and success in local 
government have hitherto lagged behind the representa- 
tion of the party in Parliament. There are also a 
number of boroughs in which a small turnover of votes 
and seats will give Labour a majority on the local 
council. Practically nowhere is it thought that there 
will be Labour losses of importance; and, on balance, 
there is likelihood of substantial gains. In some areas, 
there seems to be a definite reaction against the 
Conservative-Liberal coalitions which have been the 
fashion in local elections for some time past. But 
these pacts are still maintained over a considerable 
part of the country. The Liberals, who have lost 
heavily in recent years, do not show much sign of 
activity except in Lancashire; and for the most part 
Conservatives and “ Ratepayers” or “ Independents ” 
are making the running against Labour. But it is 
still very much a moot point whether “ Anti-Labour ”’ 
conditions are helpful or hurtful to Labour prospects. 
They seem to have quite different effects according to 
local circumstances. 


There is a good deal of disappointment that the new 
Education Bill is not likely to be introduced for some 
time to come. Indeed, Mr. Snowden’s statement that 
there is no immediate hurry, because local authorities 
know already for what they have to prepare, does not 
carry much conviction. Local authorities know that 
the school-leaving age is to be raised to fifteen, if the 
Government remains in power, and know also the date 
by which this is to be done. But that is by no manner 
of means the whole story. Raising the school age may 
mean a hundred different things, from a mere addition 
of one year to the elementary curriculum as it stands 
to the introduction of a general system of secondary 
education from the age of eleven, on the lines laid down 
in the Hadow Report. Neither local authorities nor 
the public yet know which of these two things, or what 
compromise between them, the Government means to 
introduce. Then there are all sorts of other problems 
to be solved—the future of the non-provided schools, 
the contribution of the central Government to the 
increased cost of the system, the big administrative 
changes made necessary by the new relationship between 
elementary and secondary education. It may not be 
possible just yet to find much parliamentary time for 
the Education Bill; but it could at least be introduced 
and published, in order to give both the local education 
authorities and all others who are interested as much 
time as possible to adjust their provision and methods 
to the new system with exact knowledge of what it is 


intended to be. At present, everyone is being left to 
grope in the dark. 


The second report of the Royal Commission on Road 
Transport, which was issued on Tuesday, will presumably 
be criticised, like many other recent measures and pro- 
posals, on the ground that it is designed to extend the 
area of the “ new bureaucracy.” It could not, however, 
possibly do anything else, even if it were to be admitted 
that the agents of national government are necessarily 
more bureaucratic than those of local government. 
Road transport must be controlled over unified areas 
very much larger than those of any single local 
authority, and including both towns and country. Our 
local government system provides no bodies capable of 
assuming “regional” functions; and, accordingly, 
questions that need more than purely local treatment 
tend to pass inevitably under central control, or to be 
delegated to commissioners who are in effect servants 
of the central Government. However desirable the 
creation of some form of “ regional ” authority may be, 
it clearly cannot be brought in as a feature in a plan 
dealing with road transport alone. If, later, such 
authorities are created, doubtless the control of road 
transport will be among the matters handed over to 
them. Our doubts of the report relate, not to this 
aspect of it, but to the practical effect of the proposals 
designed to prevent overlapping and to fix charges. We 
can see why maximum charges should be imposed; 
but are minimum charges really necessary as well? 
And is it desirable to eliminate “ overlapping ” in the 
form of the small motor carrier who provides a service 
far cheaper in many cases than that of the “ combine ” 
motor-bus company? Our fear is that the proposed 
commissioners may be the means of crushing out local 
services in the interest of the larger and more heavily 
capitalised companies. And it is by no means clear 
that this ought to be done. 


An Irish correspondent writes : There was a point in 
the remark of a Cumann na nGaedheal speaker the other 
day that what the Free State wants is less a new Govern- 
ment than a new Opposition. Since Fianna Fail entered 
the Dail it has been living politically upon a jumble of 
bits and scraps pilfered from other groups, not excluding 
the Government. Apparently it is now preparing to 
take over the “ stepping stone ” theory against which its 
hottest broadsides were directed in the days when 
Ministers, very stupidly for themselves, sought to justify 
acceptance of the Treaty on the ground that this would 
make it easier to establish the Republic. This is the only 
interpretation that can be put upon the admission by 
Mr. Lemass, who alone amongst the Fianna Fail leaders 
possesses a political head, that victory is a long way off, 
and the best his party can hope for is to see, as he ex- 
plained, “the Republic in our time.” It looks as if 
Mr. de Valera is going to put his foot into it badly over 
the new Volunteer Force, under which 50,000 men are to 
be recruited on a territorial basis. Fianna Fail speakers 
are striving to boycott the Force in advance by allega- 
tions that it has been called into being for political 
purposes, and the principal party organ professes to 
regard it as only too probable that the recruits will 
“become the instruments of an incomparable persecu- 
tion.” If Mr. de Valera’s object is to ensure that every 
volunteer will vote against him at the next election, he 
is going the right way about it. Meanwhile, Northern 
Orangemen are doing their best to raise a scare by 
depicting the Volunteers as blood-thirsty fanatics who are 
being recruited to carry fire and sword into the Six 
Counties. Fortunately Lord Craigavon is too shrewd 
a politician to allow these alarmists to force his hand. 

B 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS 


‘ ,' y ITH the meeting of Parliament this week the 
Labour Government has come face to face 
with its first real trial. Inits administrative 
policy during the past few months—if we except the 
conduct of the Ministry of Labour, which perhaps 
should be in stronger hands—it has been extraordinarily 
successful. Mr. Snowden has secured an unexpectedly 
favourable settlement of the Reparations question, and 
in so doing has won for himself a European reputation. 
Mr. Henderson has secured the early evacuation of the 
Rhineland by all “ Allied” troops. Mr. MacDonald 
has won golden opinions in America, and come 
to a more or less definite personal agreement with 
President Hoover as to the final settlement of the 
tiresome question of Anglo-American naval rivalry. 
Mr. MacDonald’s personal task was perhaps the easiest 
of all, but it is also certainly the most important of 
all; for, if we are not deceived, he has laid well and 
truly the foundations of an Anglo-American accord the 
ultimate consequences of which seem likely to exceed 
all the hopes that have been founded upon the possi- 
bility of some such understanding. We have a Hoover 
in place of a Coolidge, a MacDonald in place of a 
Baldwin, and on both sides of the Atlantic active 
intelligence in place of self-satisfied lethargy. The 
result has been immediate, and the gain of the Labour 
Government has been the gain of the whole nation. 

But now comes a much sterner test. Unhampered 
administrative action is one thing; legislative action, 
inevitably opposed, is quite another. How is the 
Government going to shape in the House of Commons? 
Its present position is extraordinarily favourable. Not 
only has it acquired very great prestige by its foreign 
successes, but it is faced by an Opposition that is rent 
in twain. Nearly all the abler young Tories were 
defeated in June at the polls—a fact very regrettable 
in itself—and the old gang is at loggerheads over the 
question of Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. Certainly, no 
British political party has ever been so badly led as 
the Conservative Party during the past few years. 
Its overwhelming majority covered the multitude of its 
sins, and it was not until it was turned out that the 
country realised how heinous those sins had been. 
That realisation has now penetrated at last into the 
very heart of the party itself, and has destroyed its 
morale. Presently, perhaps, it will find a new leader. 
Meanwhile, it is without fighting power. Who cares 
what Mr. Baldwin says now that he is deprived of the 
support of his obedient battalions? [lis personal 
authority is even weaker than that of his immediate 
predecessor, Mr. Bonar Law, who was one of the weakest 
and most inadequate Prime Ministers England has ever 
had—perhaps the weakest of all until Mr. Baldwin 
came upon the scenes. 

The other party is weak in another sense. It contains 
some of the ablest men in public life, in addition to 
the ablest politician in all Europe. But it is humbled 
and distraught by an undeserved measure of defeat. 
Its hope of adequate representation rests upon the 
success of some measure of electoral reform. Some 


such measure is obviously desirable—the alternative 
Failing that, since no 


vote or the second ballot. 


aaa 


Government can hope to gain votes when it next 
appeals to the country, we shall be faced with the 
possibility of another arid period of Conservative 
government. The Labour Party, for very obvious 
reasons, has long regarded the Liberal Party as its 
major and most dangerous opponent. But clearly 
it is no longer dangerous. The Labour Party will keep 
the predominance which it has won. The question 
is whether it will have the foresight to introduce such 
electoral reforms as will ensure the permanent authority 
of the progressive parties as against the illegitimate 
authority which the Conservatives have wielded since 
1924 on a minority vote. With a reformed electoral 
system the Conservatives will never again come into 
power as a party. In 1924, their year of high tide, 
they gained the votes of only 48 per cent. of the 
electorate. In the last election they got only about 
33 per cent. They will never again—unless the Labour 
Government should commit some quite absurd blunder 
—gain 50 per cent. But to avert all possibility of any 
such electoral disaster as that of 1924, the Labour 
Government ought certainly to make it its very first 
business—since the Parliament Act may have to be 
invoked—to ensure, by some measure of reasonable 
electoral reform, that we shall never again be governed 
by a minority, as we have been for nearly five years. 
By any such measure the Liberal Party will, of course, 
be enlarged, but mainly at the expense of the Conser- 
vatives. That prospect may be distasteful to many 
Labourists, but from a national standpoint the important 
thing is that the country should not have to face years 
of reactionary government merely because a Labour 
Government has made itself—as all Governments must 
do—temporarily unpopular. That happened in 1924. 
It must not happen again. The Liberals, if they were 
allowed their fair quota of seats, could always save that 
situation. Since the Tories, as such, cannot gain a 
majority in the country, why should they be allowed 
the chance of gaining a majority in the House of 
Commons by the operation of an electoral machine 
unsuitable to a three-party system? 

Broadly, as we have suggested, the Labour Govern- 
ment just now possesses a quite extraordinarily strong 
moral position. The other two parties, for very different 
reasons, are temporarily demoralised. The Government 
enjoys at the moment greater prestige, both abroad and 
at home, than any British Government has possessed 
during the past ten years. It has the ball at its feet. 
What will it do during the coming session? Its motto 
undoubtedly should be De l’audace, encore l’audace, é 
toujours U’audace. If it has courage it will win. If it has 
not, it will peter out into nothing. The coming session will 
give us a clue to its real potentialities. A bold policy 
both a! home and abroad will command the support 
of the Liberals and ensure a steady majority. A 
hesitating policy, a lack of courage for example in deal- 
ing with the Bolsheviks or the Swarajists, will ensure 
defeat. The situation is extraordinarily interesting. 
We must await its outcome. 

Meanwhile, we may point out that two measures are 
of very obvious urgency, because both may require the 
two and a-half year’s delay imposed by the Parliament 
Act. One is the measure of electoral reform to which 
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we have already referred; the other is the repeal, or 
virtual repeal, of the Act by which Mr. Baldwin sought 
to hamstring the Trade Unions. The latter measure 
should be put through this session, the former hastened 
as much as possible after the report of the proposed 
Speaker’s conference. Incidentally, the first of them 
should ensure steady Liberal support at least until it 
becomes operative, whether next year or in 1931. At 
all events, after five years of stagnation, Westminster 
has become once more an interesting place. 


GASTONIA, N.C. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 
N unusual incident occurred in London on Sunday, 
A October 27th. The Communist Party arranged a 
Trafalgar Square protest meeting on behalf of all 
political and industrial prisoners, in England, Ireland, India, 
America, and elsewhere, with special reference to “ the 
persecution of militant workers” and in particular of the 
textile workers of Gastonia, North Carolina. From Trafalgar 
Square some hundreds of Communists set out towards 
Grosvenor Gardens with the intention of making a demon- 
stration outside the United States Embassy, as, two years 
ago, when Sacco and Vanzetti were executed, crowds 
demonstrated outside American legations all over the world: 
There were scenes of excitement around Victoria Station 
and the mounted police were brought into action. We may 
take it that hardly one person in a thousand among the 
London Sunday crowd thus disturbed had even the vaguest 
notion as to the meaning of this display, had heard of trouble 
in North Carolina, or knew the name of Gastonia. Never- 
theless, Gastonia is a name of horror. America must expect 
to be harassed by it for a long time, and it will stand out 
among the evil names in the tragic annals of the textile 
industry. 

The recent happenings at Gastonia, a textile town in the 
Piedmont area of North Carolina, are a sequel to the labour 
troubles of last spring. These spread over a large tract 
of the recently developed textile region of the Southern 
States, especially the Carolinas and Tennessee, and were 
described in Toe New SratresMan of May 25th. The 
strikes were partly under Communist leadership and partly 
sanctioned by the American Federation of Labour. Gastonia, 
the industrial centre of a county containing 103 textile mills 
with a labour force of 22,000, came prominently into the 
record six months ago on account of the large Loray Mil] 
Its employees were working 55 or 60 hours a week, for wages 
averaging $13 or $14, the equivalent, at a fair estimate, of 
less than 30s, a week in England. They struck against 
these conditions and against the rigid application of the 
“ stretch-out’”’ system of speeding up. The strike was 
tending somewhat to the advantage of the mill people, and 
by the end of May things seemed to be settling down. But 
on June 7th there was a sudden and violent flare-up. A camp 
occupied by strikers and their leaders was attacked by the 
police, who were in charge of the local chief, O. F. Aderholt. 
Two of this officer’s men had been accused on the same day 
of indiscriminate shooting while drunk. In the affray at 
the camp Aderholt was killed, and in the upshot sixteen 
persons were put on trial for murder. They included Fred 
Beals, the strike leader, and three girls from New York. 
Virtually all the accused were very young. More than one 
correspondent wrote that when lined up in court they looked 
ike a class of high-school seniors, more than commonly 
attractive. The trial was recognised at once as a crucial 
event, since it could not fail to involve an indictment by 


the defence of the appalling industrial system prevalent in 
the Southern States. 

Two initial points were won by the defence. First, a 
change of venue was granted, the case being transferred to 
the neighbouring town of Charlotte, and secondly, the 
Governor of North Carolina entrusted the hearing to Judge 
Barnhill, whose ability and fairness were not questioned. 
The first trial came to an abrupt end on September 9, when 
a juryman succumbed to a violent fit of insanity. The Judge 
dismissed the jury and entered a mistrial. This was the 
signal for a general outburst of the pent-up feelings of the 
people in all the factory towns of the district. They were 
torn with fear and loathing of the labour unions and their 
organisers, Reds, atheists, aliens, and agitators from the 
North. Gaston county is inhabited by a community which 
lives under all the terrors that afflict the Southern States, 
the whole being unified and intensified by that form of 
theological Fundamentalism which gives its unique social 
character to this quarter of the Republic. A frantic mob— 
organised, it is alleged, by a citizens’ committee of One 
Hundred—raided the strikers’ headquarters at Gastonia, 
destroyed the contents of the building and threatened to 
burn it down. A riotous cavalcade of more than 100 motor 
cars was formed, and headed by a policeman on a motor 
cycle. Thousands looked on as the cars roared by, with the 
drivers flashing red lights, blowing horns, and bellowing, 
while bands and flags were brought into play. The mob 
yelled : “‘ We’re all 100 per cent. Americans, and anybody 
that don’t like it can go back to Russia!” 

After a similar raid at Bessemer City near by, the mob 
surrounded a house occupied by three members of the textile 
union, pushéd their way in and began to sing the Doxology. 
Ben Wells, one of the three, a man from Lancashire, was 
seized and dragged to the front porch before the infuriated 
crowd. An American flag was thrust into his hand, and he 
was ordered to denounce his union. Wells told them that 
he was a British subject, who had gone South to lend a hand 
with the organisation of the textile workers. The effect of 
this upon the crowd may be imagined. Wells and his 
companions were abducted and rushed over the county 
border. There, according to his own sworn statement, his 
assailants knocked him senseless and later stripped him and 
tried to force his two friends to belt him. Wells was saved 
from lynching by an alarm that the law was coming. In 
and around Gastonia, again, a few days later mobs gathered to 
prevent a labour meeting. A truck full of union members was 
pursued for several miles and shot at, one result being 
that Mrs. Ella May Wiggins, a well-known member of the 
union, and the writer of its current songs, was killed. In 
other towns the death roll among the workers was consider- 
ably larger. At the place where the Gastonia meeting was 
to be held some fifty police offiers and special deputies, it is 
said, were present. After the killing of Mrs. Wiggins they 
arrested, not the leaders of the mob, but several officials 
of the International Labour Defence organisation. It is 
evident from the many descriptions which appear to agree 
in essentials, that Gaston County was inflamed from end to 
end, and that the State authorities were at last thoroughly 
aroused. Governor Gardner issued a statement denouncing 
the outrages and promising to exert the full power of the 
State, if necessary, to compel respect for law and order. 

It was against this indescribable background of mob fury 
and barbarism that the second trial was held in the Charlotte 
court-house, Judge Barnhill again being on the bench. The 
prosecution briefed an array of counsel more numerous than 
the accused, who had been reduced toseven. The three girls 
were released, since the famous Southern chivalry still 
survives. They had been comfortably lodged in prison, 
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while the men prisoners were all penned in a single small 
room. In addition, the prosecution dropped the charge 
against half a dozen of the thirteen men who belonged 
to Carolina. The seven remaining were outsiders and 
Northerners. The descriptive reporters found the scene 
irresistible, since in manner and get-up the chief char- 
acters seemed to reflect the Old South of the civil war period. 
The defence followed a practice that has become unavoidable 
whenever a labour trial or a case involving the principle of 
civil liberty occurs in a backward State; that is, they 
brought in lawyers from outside—including Dr. J. R. Neal, 
who was prominent in the Dayton evolution trial, and Mr. 
Arthur Garfield Hays, a leading civil-liberties advocate of 
New York. Even before the shocking events of mid- 
September the immense importance of the case was recog- 
nised by the press. The leading newspapers of New York 
and the great cities sent their special descriptive writers, not 
a few of whom had dealt with the Sacco-Vanzetti affair in 
its last stages. The North Carolina public was angry and 
humiliated. The State’s labour troubles, it was contended, 
were the State’s own business : what had Northern Yankees, 
let alone Europeans, to do with them? It is, however, 
worth noting that the accumulating evidence that all 
America and the world were interested in Gastonia had its 
effect, and the outside influence was greatly strengthened 
by the firm stand of a few select Carolinian newspapers, 
whose editors refused to give way to the mob clamour. 

The defence won a notable victory in getting the indict- 
ment reduced from murder in the first to murder in the 
second degree. This secured the prisoners against the 
danger of the electric chair. There was, however, no 
pretence that the accused were being tried for the murder 
of Police-chief Aderholt. There was no attempt to connect 
the first sixteen, or the later seven, with the crime itself. 
They were charged with exciting among the public a state 
of mind that made the shooting possible; but as a matter 
of plain fact they had been arrested as agitators and union 
organisers, as Communists and atheists, as Northern 
Americans; they were tried, not on evidence relating to 
the killing of Aderholt, but upon the reports of labour 
speeches, the actions of strike leaders, and the alleged aims 
of the organisations to which they belonged. The court 
proceedings, moreover, were farcically fundamentalist. 
Mrs. Clarence Miller, wife of one of the accused, was refused 
the right to testify because she could not avow her belief 
in ““a Supreme Being who punishes wrong and rewards 
virtue.” A law of North Carolina bars from the witness- 
stand anyone who does not hold this belief. The law was 
passed in 1777, and Judge Barnhill not only acted upon it, 
but confessed his whole-hearted approval of its principle. 
During his final speech the prosecuting attorney seems to 
have gone beyond the worst antics of American lawyers as 
depicted in the movies. He lay down on the floor to illustrate 
certain points in the evidence; he knelt and prayed to the 
jury while holding the hand of Aderholt’s weeping widow; 
he handed her the bullet-ridden coat worn by her husband, 
and bade her take it home. The judge delivered a summing- 
up that filled 90 pages, and took more than two hours to 
read. The verdict, of course, was Guilty against all seven 
accused. Beal was condemned to twenty years. It has 
been remarked that the sentences were graded according 
to the degrees of hostility felt by the mill-owners and town 
authorities towards the accused. And just as Judge 
Barnhill was going through his vast summing-up, four men 
of Gastonia were acquitted of charges concerning the gross 
outrage upon Ben Wells the Lancastrian. The quartet 
was composed of three mill overseers and a superintendent, 
undeniable guardians of law and order. 


The six-months’ drama of Gastonia, beginning with the 
Loray Mill strike and concluding with the verdict at 
Charlotte, is the most dreadful revelation for many years 
past of the obscurantism of the Southern States, the bitter 
feeling engendered by the industrialisation of a region that 
has changed with great rapidity, and the acuteness of the 
social problems thereby brought into existence. North 
Carolina is now one of the wealthiest States of the Union; 
its expansion in the past ten years has been almost unpre- 
cedented. Its textile industry has been built up within 
a scheme of unmitigated feudalism, and the outbreaks of 
1929, together with the steady and merciless campaign 
against the labour unions, may be taken as symptomatic 
of the common belief that the present prosperity can only 
be maintained upon a basis of cheap and servile labour, 
Most of the labour, it is important to note, is Anglo-Saxon 
American, drawn largely from the mountain tracts. The 
immigrant crowds have not invaded Carolina and Tennessee, 
But an expanding industry in America involves, sooner or 
later, the resort to European immigrant workers, and they 
bring in all kinds of disruptive influences—economic, social, 
and religious. Therefore, the old order of the South attempts 
to close its ranks in defence of the fundamentalist common- 
wealth. It is a last desperate stand. 


FEAR OF POVERTY 


T was a scoundrel who said **‘ Who steals my purse steals 
trash.” Philosophers have also hinted at the same 
conclusion, but philosophers are conspicuously poor 

men. The rest of us cannot take the loss of our purses 
with stoical equanimity. There are even rich men who 
cannot bear to lose a few pounds on cards or horses. They are 
“‘ bad losers ’’ of sums that would be represented by three- 
penny bits in an ordinary man’s fortune. These, no doubt, 
are exceptional, but there are few of us who regard money 
as such trash that we are indifferent to the loss even of 
comparatively small sums. I cannot say I enjoyed having 
my pocket picked as I knelt on the floor of St. Peter’s while 
the handkerchief of St. Veronica was being exhibited to the 
multitude. I was glad that it contained only seven hundred 
lire, but I should have been gladder still if I had not lost the 
seven hundred lire. If I had been taking a holiday in Rome, 
and had been robbed of all the money that I could afford 
to spend on the holiday, I am sure I should have been deeply 
distressed. There is a point at which the loss of money 
becomes positively unbearable. This is when we not only lose 
that little superfluity of cash that even fairly poor men 
keep in their pockets but are faced with losses that threaten 
to impoverish our very existence. 

It is difficult to bear with equanimity even the losses of 
others on this scale. We cannot be unmoved as we read of 
the ruin of a thousand fortunes in a day, as we have been 
reading lately in the newspapers. Loss of money on a great 
scale is for most human beings loss of life, and there is the 
atmosphere of tragedy in that recent description of wealthy 
Americansrushing ashore from a liner “as though they had just 
escaped from a shipwreck.” They were rich men and women 
when they left America: now, many of them, for all they 
knew, might be as poor as‘the porters on the quays. One 
often wonders what happens to rich men who have lost their 
fortunes. Most of them, one supposes, save enough from 
the wreck to rebuild their lives on a narrower foundation. 
They move their families from a wealthy suburb to a poorer 
one. But there must be scores of men who, through bank- 
ruptcy and financial ruin, are ruined for ever and who must 
resign themselves to seeing every ambition they had for 
themselves and their children doomed for their lifetime. 
And there must be many who, having sunk into poverty, 
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must go on sinking farther. A man came up to me to sell 
me a box of matches the other day, and, in the course of 
conversation, he told me that he had once been in the City 
and had lost £20,000. I am, like everybody else, suspicious 
of matchsellers who declare that they have lost £20,000. 
But is it beyond the bounds of possibility that there are men 
in London who have sunk from riches to the gutter? A 
rich or relatively rich man’s son, brought up to his father’s 
business, and dawdling through the day’s work with a sense 
of perfect security, might easily be broken by sudden 
failure, and lack sufficient energy to recover. If the match- 
seller were speaking the truth, he was certainly in his good 
humour an example to all ruined men. He did not whine, 
but told the story of his misfortunes with a chuckle. 
He seemed, indeed, almost as eager to talk about the carica- 
tures of Low as of his own losses. Heaven knows, even if 
his story were untrue, and if he had actually been brought up 
to the trade of selling matches—which his accent made it 
impossible to believe—he would have been a model of 
cheerfulness under the blows of fate. In his position, I know 
that I could not have emulated his genial spirits, whether 
[had originally been a millionaire or a pauper. To be poor— 
the doom of millions—is to those who live in comfort a 
prospect that arouses horror. One could endure it, one 
tells oneself, in the country ; but to walk the streets of a city 
without hope, without the ability to obtain even those 
customary pleasures of eating and drinking the things we 
like to eat and drink—of all fates that would surely be one 
of the most unendurable. 

If we who are not, in the real sense of the word, poor could 
realise imaginatively what it is to be poor, we would, I fancy, 
find some way to abolish poverty altogether. It may be 
impossible to prevent a few men and women from ruining 
themselves ; but the great mass of poverty is not the result of 
self-ruin : it is the result of something over which the poor 
man has as little influence as he has over the gales of Heaven. 
If you visit Newcastle or Glasgow or any of the great indus- 
trial cities, you see thousands of human beings, their faces 
drawn with long experience of poverty and helplessness, 
which they were individually no more able to prevent than 
they would have been able to prevent the European War. 
They are as little responsible for their sufferings as the 
victims of an earthquake or a railway disaster. They have 
been herded into poverty as beasts are driven into a butcher’s 
yard. 

The spectacle would be unendurable to us, if it were not 
that the man with a job so easily becomes indifferent 
to the men who have none. To have money or to be in a 
job is to enjoy the illusion of security. In our ordinary 
lives, we dismiss the thought of possible poverty from our 
minds as we dismiss the thought of certain death. We go 
through the day’s work and enjoy the evening’s pleasures 
almost as if we thought we were going to live, and to live 
in abundance, for ever. Wise men have held that, if we 
remembered the approach of death more often, we should 
live more unselfishly, and it may be that, if we remembered 
the possibility of being poor, we should take steps, in our 
own interests and in those of our friends, to make poverty 
no longer quite so possible for an honest man or woman. 
Or, perhaps, we should not. Many prosperous men go 
through life continually haunted by the fear of poverty, 
but it is by the fear of their own poverty, and this as often 
as not concentrates all their thoughts and emotions on 
their own precarious position. They are like men bundling 
themselves and their families into the last lifeboat, careless 
who sinks if they and their families are saved. 

And, indeed, the fear of poverty is no more to be com- 
mended in itself than the fear of illness or the fear of death. 
The wise man contemplates the certainty of death, but does 


not, as I do, fear it. We should worry ourselves into our 
graves, if we did not for the most part deceive ourselves with 
the illusion of the permanence of such comforts as we enjoy. 
Rich men have gone mad through dreaming that they were 
poor, and, if I myself were rich, I should persuade myself 
that my fortune would endure till the death of the last 
human being for whom I had the slightest affection. Much 
of the money I should undoubtedly waste, but I should 
waste it within reason. I am an optimist till the blow falls. 
In other words, I am what is called an average man. 

It is probably because the average man is such an 
optimist while all goes well with him that he has fallen 
into such a panic during the recent financial crashes in 
America. There is nothing that gives a man such confidence 
in the permanency of things as having money. He is as 
confident that all is well as an inhabitant of Brighton is 
that a volcanic eruption from the Downs will not submerge 
him during the night. It is this very confidence that makes 
his ruin so tragic. He has made the world safe for his wife 
and children. He has built a kingdom for himself, and the 
sun shines upon him in his goings out and his comings in. 
Nothing is left but to rest and to enjoy the works of his 
hands. Then, in the twinkling of an eye, his world 
collapses. His kingdom goes up in flames as if it were 
built of paper—as indeed it was. Where his ambitions 
were is a field of ashes. His children, whom he had installed 
in Paradise, are driven out as impoverished exiles. That, 
it seems to me, is one of the eminent tragedies of the modern 
world. It is a tragedy, no doubt, that would seem less 
great if we were all philosophers and counted gold as dross- 
But few of us are philosophers, and, however foolish in the 
sight of the wise are the kingdoms men build, the king 
driven from his throne is always a tragic figure. And to-day, 
as never before, money—money in greater or smaller 
quantities—is the common man’s kingdom. It is in vain 
to talk to him of Diogenes, and to assure him that the chief 
riches of the world may be enjoyed even by a beggar. He 
does not believe it. I myself, though I believe it intellectu- 
ally up to a point, do not live as if I believed it, and I cannot 
imagine myself living as if I believed it. I am sure the 
philosophers are right and that Iam wrong. This makes me 
wish to be a philosopher, but even if I were, I should prefer 
to be a philosopher with private means. ¥. ¥. 


MODERN IMPRISONMENT 
FOR DEBT 


T is generally known that imprisonment for debt still 
| exists in England, but there is a comfortable belief 
that the propaganda of Dickens brought about changes 
which reduced to a minimum the evils described in Little 
Dorrit, and made it impossible for any but fraudulent 
debtors to be sent to prison. This belief is not entirely 
baseless, but those who hold it will be disquieted by the 
high figures given in present-day statistics of debtor-prison 
populations. It is true that the old-time indiscriminate 
imprisonment has been partly abolished, but large numbers 
of debtors are still committed. The year ending in March, 
1925, accounted for 10,858 such prisoners, and in 1926 the 
figure rose to 11,610. In the twelve months from January 
to December, 1927, it was 12,132. These totals are sub- 
stantial when contrasted with the number of receptions 
of sentenced prisoners in any given year. For instance, in 
1927 the grand total was 56,028, so that, allowing for those 
imprisoned more than once in the same year, debtors formed 
about one-fifth of the entire prison population. The same 
gaol harbours them with the ordinary convict, but to a 
certain extent they are protected by a system of segregation. 
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How does it come about that so great a number can be 
sent to prison for nothing but debt? Even in the dark 
days of the Marshalsea and the Fleet such prisoners were 
in a large minority, and so long ago as 1869 the reforming 
Debtors Act swept away the scandal of the legal process 
known as the capias ad satisfaciendum (described in the 
Pickwick Papers), under which a debtor could be seized 
and held till he paid. The Debtors Act is still effective, 
and it specifically laid down the principle that no one should 
be imprisoned for a civil debt unless he had the means to 
pay and still would not do so. This did not extend to 
debts due under police court orders, and the result is that 
in those courts there is still no need to prove means before 
committing for debt, although poverty is supposed to be 
an element which the magistrates should consider before 
sending a man to prison. It seems doubtful whether it is 
safe to leave this autocratic power to local benches of lay 
justices, who are frequently governed by their clerk, and 
the haphazard character of some of their committal orders 
is notorious. 

Debtors are imprisoned either for not supporting their 
wives and children or for failing to pay ordinary debts, 
including rates and income tax. The first head accounts 
for the greater number, and in 1926 the committals under 
it were 6,312 out of 11,610; in 1927, 6,759 out of 12,182. 
What happens in the majority of these arrear cases in the 
police courts is that the man admits the amount due and 
is then asked how he can pay. Whether or not he makes 
any offer in reply, a small order, such as 2s. per week, is 
then frequently made, plus the current amount due under 
the original order. The magistrates may also sentence him 
to a short term of imprisonment if he still fails to pay, and 
they usually do so on his second appearance, so that avoid- 
ance of prison is made conditional on payment. The 
theory is that the man’s financial position was thoroughly 
investigated when the original maintenance or affiliation 
order was made—often a dubious assumption. In any 
event, under the law as it stands the magistrates need no 
evidence of means before making a committal, but if any 
real doubt arises, the clerk may say that the man can give 
notice of application for a reduction if he wants to. It 
frequently happens that a committal order is made in the 
meantime. 

Now, there is no reason why the provisions of the Debtors 
Act, and the principle of proving means, should not be 
extended to the police courts, so as to cover these mainten- 
ance and affiliation orders. From no point of view is it 
good policy that men should continually be sent to prison 
for arrears which they have no money to pay, but the 
question is not often raised, as the class affected is com- 
paratively small and too poor to become articulate by 
enlisting an advocate. No one need argue that this pro- 
posed extension of the Debtors Act would encourage worthless 
men to let their families starve, for under the Act any 
defaulter with genuine means could be committed to prison, 
while the six thousand or so who now go to gaol each year, 
under orders which were frequently made without regard 
to means, would be free to earn, and taken off the public 
charge, and cleared of the stigma of prison. At the same 
time, steps would have to be taken to see that the Act 
was properly applied, and that “ means to pay” were 
adequately proved, as even the civil courts of to-day have 
a tendency to accept somewhat tenuous evidence on the 
point. 

The position in connection with ordinary civil debts is 
that most committal applications come up for hearing before 
county court judges, who are already fettered by the require- 
ment of proof of means. Approximately 2,500 civil debtors 
are annually imprisoned, which is a large number when it 


is remembered that this is for ordinary liabilities between 
debtor and creditor, quite apart from bankruptcy. It is 
perfectly simple to apply to have one’s debtor imprisoned ; 
it is done by what is known as a judgment summons. Before 
a judgment summons can be issued there has to be a judgment 
debt—that is, there must have been a previous action in 
which judgment was given for the debt, with legal costs 
over and above. When such a debt is unpaid, a judgment 
summons can usually be had for the asking over the counter 
of the court office, on filling up a form and paying a fee 
not exceeding 7s. 6d. When the summons comes on for 
hearing, the debtor and creditor go into witness boxes 
facing one another, and the former is put through an 
interrogation by judge and creditor as to why he has not 
paid. If the judge is satisfied that he has means and is 
evading payment, he can commit him to prison for anything 
up to six weeks, and this does not wipe out the debt. If not 
satisfied, he can either dismiss the summons (which is very 
rarely done) or he can adjourn for further evidence, or he 
can make an order for instalments, carrying no penalty of 
imprisonment in default, but a likelihood that if the instal- 
ments are not kept up the debtor will go to prison after 
his next appearance. 

The legal theory is that the imprisonment is not for 
the unpaid debt, but for contempt of court in disobeying 
the order, which is a distinction without a difference. It 
should be said, in justice to county court judges, that they 
usually so manage their committals as to operate only in 
ease of default on small periodical orders, such as 10s. or 
£1 per month, and the debtor gets a good many chances. 
On the other hand, there is a tendency to accept vague 
sworn statements as proof of means, especially when the 
debtor fails to appear. Frequently the only real infor- 
mation possessed by the plaintiff is that he has taken the 
risk of giving credit to a poverty-stricken family, and has 
not been paid. There is also another significant factor, 
which is often overlooked. If a civil debtor has any goods 
or furniture, these can be seized in execution and sold to 
pay the debt out of the proceeds. In such a case, what 
need is there to bring the man up on a judgment summons? 
On the other hand, if he has no seizable goods, he is not 
likely to be well off (to put it at its highest), and this should 
always be remembered when receiving evidence of means. 
Yet how rarely does one hear a judge, after listening to a 
glowing description of the debtor’s position, inquire why 
the bailiff has not sold him up if things are so flourishing: 
The truth in such cases is, of course, that imprisonment is 
sought as a last recourse. 

No one will maintain that judges and magistrates should 
not do their utmost to see that debts are paid, but after 
ali it is a very serious thing to send a man to prison when 
he has committed no crime except to owe money, and it is 
useless for orders to be made on sheer guesswork, based, 
perhaps, on the reflection that 2s. 6d. or so a week is not 
much, and will probably be paid to avoid prison. It would 
be interesting to inquire whether magistrates or civil court 
judges investigate the practical working-out of their com- 
mittals, and how many of them know that well over ten 
thousand debtors annually go from their courts to swell the 
prison population. 

Statistics of committals in England should be published 
in detail from the confidential records of the courts, so 
that it would be possible to ascertain what is the proportion 
between the annual number of orders and the debtors who 
go to gaol by reason of them; in other words, how many do 
pay up under the prison threat. The large trade protection 
societies must have valuable information in their files, if 
they could be persuaded to produce them. Speaking 
generally, the public should be able to feel more confiden 
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that debtor prisoners have had their means thoroughly 
investigated, and to ensure this the most obvious step is 
to extend the Debtors Act so as to operate in all courts 
and cover all classes of debt. A second step would be to 
disallow all applications for committal where there are any 
goods which can be seized, and if this rule were in force, 
the judge or magistrates hearing a committal application 
would know that the man before them was a person without 
visible assets, so that his means to pay would be dependent 
on his wages and on the family needs to be supplied out of 
them. Thus, in accordance with the principle of the 
Debtors Act, imprisonment for debt would be a last remedy, 
only to be applied in cases of obstinate default. It should 
not be a method of extracting driblet payments from 
working-class debtors. No great legislative changes are 
needed, and the Debtors Act, if extended and administered 
in the spirit of those who passed it in 1869, would cover 
practically the whole of the ground. 


INFRA-RED RAYS 


OME seven years ago, I discussed here ‘ The 
S Ethereal Organ,” the mighty gamut of octaves, 
ranging from “ wireless’ waves in the bass to the 
gamma rays of radium, and now even the “ cosmic’’ rays 
described by Professor Millikan of California, in the treble. 
Fifty octaves were mentioned then, and the latest figure 
named by the physicists is at least sixty-two. 

Somewhere near the middle of this stupendous keyboard 
there is to be found one octave, or so, which has the power 
to excite the sensitive cells of the retina of the eye in such 
a manner as to enable us to see. Living matter, our living 
matter, in its most exalted form, the nerve cell, is capable 
thus of using this one octave, yielding the noble sense without 
which the life of man, as we know it, would be impossible. 
Thanks to this one octave, man can learn and devise, so 
that he may use wireless waves for communication, or 
gamma rays for the cure of cancer; but the peculiar and 
unique relation between this one octave and his nervous 
protoplasm is the prerequisite of all else. 

With its aid he has discovered that the special, intimate, 
immediate, physiological importance of this one visible 
octave is shared, for special purposes, by the rays which 
extend a little way, but only a little way, above the violet 
towards the treble and below the red towards the bass. 

The ultra-violet rays are not our present subject. They 
have been very widely discussed and used, and abused, 
ever since, eight years ago in this place, after my first visit 
to the clinics of Professor Rollier, at Leysin in the Alpes 
Vaudoises, I began the modern sun worship in this country. 
Only one point need be made here. Not that there is lacking 
abundance of useful and controversial matter for discussion 
of the ultra-violet rays, but they are not our present theme. 
The one relevant point here is that, if we are exposed to 
ultra-violet rays more than a little way beyond the visible 
violet, they hurt us. We need the first half octave or so of 
these rays, up to the limit found in unpolluted sunlight. 
Without them, directly or indirectly, none of us would be 
here. But when, as in most “ artificial sunlight ” lamps, we 
are exposed to rays higher in pitch than those in pure 
sunlight, our skin shows signs of injury, and we are not 
profited. The rays that serve us are those nearest that 
central, visible octave which has so special a relation and 
propriety for our living constitution. 

These ultra-violet rays are cool or cold, and not heavily 
laden with energy. In a cold room, we require some help 
from other rays to keep us warm under, for instance, a 
mercury vapour quartz lamp. We must go in the opposite 
direction, past the indigo, blue, green, yellow and orange, 


to the red limit of the visible, in order to find rays which are 
rich in energy capable of keeping us warm. The earth 
would be uninhabitable by beings at all resembling ourselves 
were it not for the infra-red or dark heat rays which, together 
with the lower pitched visible rays, such as red and orange, 
convey to our world and to our persons enough of the heat 
without which we could not live. 

In any but the Tropic Zone, mankind desires artificial 
means of producing these heat rays, and their importance 
for human life is not over-estimated in the legend of 
Prometheus. But when we set out to steal fire from heaven, 
we are well advised if we imitate heaven’s ways. Otherwise 
we may find the result as unsatisfactory as when we use 
“ artificial sunlight ” with ultra-violet rays too far from the 
visible octave, with painful and injurious consequences to 
the insulted skin. 

No one who has really seen and lived with the true sun-cure 
can share for a moment the stupid, ignorant and disastrous 
belief, common amongst the medical profession and the 
public alike to-day, but through no fault of mine, that the 
ultra-violet rays are the only therapeutic constituent in 
sunlight; a belief which leads to deplorable consequences 
when such rays are tested and found wanting, and real 
sunlight is thereupon discredited. Professor Rollier’s 
formula is ‘“‘ the whole sunlight upon the whole skin,” and 
it works wonders. To put the matter in a nutshell, what is 
the use of having ultra-violet rays make vitamin-D in your 
skin if, meanwhile, for lack of infra-red rays, you have 
frozen to death? 

It may be replied that we can be kept warm by immersion _ 
in warm air, as in a Turkish bath, or a centrally heated room, 
though no radiant heat reaches us at all; but experience and 
experiment have overwhelmingly proved that this is no way 
in which to live. For health and safety it is no less necessary 
to receive infra-red rays, as in real sunlight, than it is to 
receive ultra-violet rays, as in real sunlight also. 

We therefore would be well advised to study these infra-red 
‘“‘ dark heat” rays with no less care than has lately been 
devoted to the ultra-violet ; and, indeed, they have received 
such study, but the results and their lessons are very little 
known in this country, though I have repeatedly referred 
to them ever since, in 1923, I had the good fortune to observe 
the work of Professor Sonne, the Director of the Research 
Laboratory of the Finsen Institute in Copenhagen. 

There was no doubt about the value of the ultra-violet 
rays. Finsen himself had used quartz for his lenses, rather 
than glass, because quartz transmits those rays as ordinary 
glass does not. But it did not follow, by any means, that 
only those rays were valuable. Shortly before my stay in 
Copenhagen, in 1923, Dr. Sonne had set himself to the study 
of the action of the longer visible rays, such as red and 
orange, and of the infra-red rays, upon the skin. He 
devised an extremely delicate and ingenious electrical method 
of recording the temperature of the blood in various parts 
of the circulatory system, and he obtained certain results 
which have since been abundantly verified, notably by Dr. 
Leonard Hill, F.R.S., at the National Institute for Medical 
Research in Hampstead—a leading member of the Committee 
on Light which the Medical Research Council appointed in 
February 1922, at my instigation, powerfully supported by 
our own master physiologist, the late Sir William Bayliss, 
in a letter addressed to the Editor of this journal. 

The facts are these. When the skin is exposed to infra-red 
rays such as those found in sunlight, the results are excellent ; 
just as are the results when the skin is exposed to ultra-violet 
rays such as those found in sunlight. But if and when we 
expose the skin to ultra-violet rays higher in pitch than those 
in sunlight, or to infra-red rays lower in pitch than those in 
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sunlight, the results are injurious. We live, it would appear, 
by the visible octave and a few notes near to it, above and 
below. These have a peculiar, proper relation to our living 
tissues, which is shared by no other rays, not even those quite 
near them, in all the vast gamut of the ethereal organ. 

The short infra-red rays, those nearest the red, just below 
it, have the property of passing through the skin, which is 
therefore unaffected, and of being absorbed by the blood in 
the capillary vessels just under the skin. They make the 
blood warm. But to maintain the warmth of the blood is 
a chief function of our food. We consume starch and sugar, 
which are oxidised, yielding heat necessary for the lives of 
all warm-blooded animals. The short infra-red rays warm 
the blood no less certainly, but indirectly, and without any 
effort of digestion, absorption and so forth. In this manner, 
who sun-bathes, dines. In this manner, infra-red rays are a 
skin-food, if by that term we mean a food which may be 
received by the skin rather than the mouth. And in this 
manner these rays completely serve as the equivalent of 
certain necessary ingredients of our food, just as the ultra- 
violet rays, making vitamin D in the skin, serve as the 
equivalent of vitamin D in milk or butter or cod liver oil. 
Thus, both infra-red and ultra-violet, of the right wave-length 
respectively, not too far below nor too far above the visible 
octave, are skin-foods. This is not only interesting, but of 
great value if and when and where sunlight is available but 
food is scarce, or money to buy food is scarce (say in rural 
Southern Italy), or digestion is difficult or impaired. 

But when the skin is exposed to infra-red rays which are 
too long, it suffers, as when exposed to ultra-violet rays 
which are too short. The long infra-red are arrested by the 
skin and scorch it. They burn and hurt and dry. The 
exposed face is distressed and by no means beautified. If we 
have a rheumatic knee, and expose it, we are burnt and hurt 
before we are relieved; whereas, if only the rays could have 
reached and warmed the blood in the joint before burning 
and scorching the skin over it, how grateful we should be. 

Sonne was of the opinion, when it was my privilege to be 
a guest in his laboratory in 1923, that part of the value of 
sunlight in the cure of disease is due to the action of the short 
infra-red rays upon the blood, which they warm in a specific 
manner, whilst they leave the superjacent tissues relatively 
cool. Warmed blood finds it easier than before to make 
immunising agents against infection. This is doubtless 
one of the valuable functions of fever, that most utterly 
misunderstood of beneficent reactions to disease. But fever, 
though necessary, has its dangers. Best would be warm and 
therefore efficient blood in a body which remained comfort- 
ably cool. Evidently I am putting the argument in an over- 
simplified way, but the principle is true. The cool patients 
at Leysin, lying in Alpine air, perhaps almost in the snow, 
but with complete sunlight, infra-red as well as ultra-violet, 
pouring into them, perhaps have all the advantages of fever 
with none of its disadvantages. That idea, at any rate, 
helps to give us part of the clue to the results which are there 
obtained, and which no artificial sunlight clinic hitherto has 
remotely approached. 

Finally, one practical application of these observations. 
I continue to assert, as now for thirty-one years, that we 
really cannot afford the suicidal folly of burning coal and 
fouling the air and obstructing the sunlight; and I am 
supported by the recent Special Report No. 131, “* Irradiation 
and Health,” in which the Medical Research Council tells 
us that “ there is no ground for expecting that the bad effects 
of urban and industrial pollution of the air can be offset to 
any serious degree by such periodical artificial irradiation 
as can be given to healthy people following their normal 
occupations.” 


Then what are we todo? Well, we can try many things. 


Personally, I have experience of anthracite stoves, central 
heating, electric radiators old and new, gas fires old and 
new. There is no space here for the systematic discussion 
of all these, and it need only be said in passing that it is a 
pity that, having had Faraday, we have not also a Niagara 
or so distributed suitably all over our country, not forgetting 
Middlesex. But we have not. We only have coal, mostly 
soft. This means that we must do what we can with gas; 
as I, for one, have done these three decades. 

But the gas fire made us hot and scorched and dry. Its 
heat was not sun heat. We put saucers of water in front of 
it, with no result whatever, for the drying effect was due 
to the action of the long infra-red rays on the skin, which 
arrested them, and not to any drying of the air. Being a 
freak, who practises what he preaches, I have never bought 
an ounce of coal in my life, and have suffered much from forms 
of gas fire now obsolete. But recently a well-known com- 
bination of manufacturers conducted researches based on 
the findings of Sonne, with the object, which they have 
attained, of devising radiants for gas stoves which should 
vield, when heated, a radiation more like sunlight. This 
means a yellower, less red, light, but it must not glare, for 
not light but heat is what is wanted. I had nine gas fires 
fitted with these ‘*‘ Beam ” radiants in my house in London 
last winter, and found them admirable. They have been 
studied by Dr. Leonard Hill, who published his opinion of 
them in a letter to the Times many months ago, and in that 
opinion I fully concur. Experiment with the bared forearm 
shows how much longer one can endure this fire, at short 
range, than that produced with ordinary radiants, the long 
infra-red rays of which scorch and hurt the skin, instead of 
passing through it to the blood. 

Of course, what we really should have is a mimic sun at 
the corner of the ceiling, sending down a radiation like 
sunlight, including short infra-red, visible, and the longer 
ultra-violet rays, in such intensity as we please. By this 
we should be warmed and illuminated and fed and supplied 
with vitamin D and the other effects of ultra-violet rays. 
Some day such a mimic sun will be as commonplace as 
windows are to-day. Meanwhile, if we are to end the curse 
of our urban smoke and restore to our cities that natural 
climate which, according to the surprising records recently 
promoted by the Sunlight League, is far better and healthier 
than anyone had supposed, this new discovery seems an 
immediate and practical contribution to that most desirable 
end. LENs. 


Correspondence 
A CHARLEMAGNE EMPIRE 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrarresMAn. 

Sir,—After reading Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s article ‘* A Charle- 
magne Empire,” published in Tor New STatresMAN of October 
19th, 1929, in which the policy recommended by me was discussed, 
may I be allowed to make the following reply ? 

Mr. Huddleston is mistaken in his belief that the foundations of 
my proposals are mainly of a military character. They are 
principally industrial, and military questions are only raised as 
far as they could favour or hamper the industrial evolution. 

Immediately after the war I proposed to the first English 
Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, General Malcolm, the liquidation 
of the past by an industrial alliance between England, France and 
Germany. The French Chargé d’Affaires, M. Haguenin, par- 
ticipated at those conversations. Though General Malcolm was 
in favour of my proposals, he could not convince the English 
Government at that time of their advantages. My offers seemed 


at that period much more absurd than a French-German or a 
French-German-English military alliance at present. 
however, understood better what I proposed. 
continued my negotiations with the French alone. 

After a preliminary conversation which I had in 1923 with M. 


The French, 
Therefore I 
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Poincaré, the first French-German Industrial Alliance was accom- 
plished in Spring, 1926, between the French and the German 
potash industries, in which latter I have interests myself, and 
consequently influence. This French-German potash pact served 
as an example for the French-German iron pact concluded in 
Autumn, 1926, between the heavy industries of France, Germany, 
Belgium and Luxemburg, which thus established the “ Inter- 
national Raw Steel Association’ and for the pact between the 
creat French and German chemical industries signed in 1927. 

2 Against the “ International Raw Steel Association ’’ the two 
big American Steel Trusts—the * United States Steel Corporation” 
and the ** Bethlehem Steel Company ’’—also concluded an alliance, 
“The Export Association of America.” The American heavy 
industries thus allied produce 45 million tons annually, whereas 
the ** International Raw Steel Association ’’ produces about 30 
million tons annually, out of a total annual world production of 
about 100 million tons. The English heavy industries, which in 
themselves are not yet combined in any big organisation, produce 
only about 6 to 7 million tons annually. Consequently they are 
as to the quantity of their production inferior to the allied American 
heavy industries and also to the allied heavy industries of France, 
Germany, Belgium and Luxemburg. As many of the English 
heavy industrial enterprises are not yet modernised, they are 
also inferior to the American and the allied Western European 
Continental heavy industries as regards their manufacturing 
process. One of the best German experts estimates that it would 
cost about 200 million pounds to bring English heavy industries 
to the same level of modernisation as has been reached by the 
American and the allied Western European Continental heavy 
industries. This situation is obviously rather unfavourable for the 
English heavy industries which are the backbone of English 
industrial efficiency. 

The big American industries need expansion, besides their home 
market protected by high customs, consequently they must drive 
out the European industries from the world market. As of the 
European industries the English, mostly not yet organised in 
themselves, and not modernised, are the weakest in general, they 
will hardly be able to defend their present position, and such a 
development would be of most serious disadvantage to the whole 
English nation. 

In consideration of these facts, I do not believe any sound 
American-English industrial agreement to be possible, and I 
think there is only one way to save English industries, that is to 
join the most important of them with the already existing alliances 
between the big French and German industries, which also have 
themselves to defend their position on the world market against 
the growing American competition. As a matter of fact, the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., in which Lord Melchett, whom 
I have had the honour to know for some years, concentrated the 
English chemical industries, has already joined the alliance of the 
French and German chemical industries. 

On the other hand, it must be considered that under the 
Bolshevik regime the Russian market has disappeared, and 
judging from the experience of the past ten years, cannot be 
re-established as long as Bolshevism rules Russia, and that further- 
more, the markets in Asia, and more especially in China, have lost 
much of their purchasing power as a result of political disturbances 
on that Continent, the end of which cannot be foreseen, the more 
so as Moscow is working everywhere to increase those troubles. 
It is Moscow’s great plan to destroy the Asiatic market by means 
of political disturbances so that industrial difficulties and 
unemployment may increase in Europe and so that the European 
nations may become ripe for the final assault of Bolshevism. 

The situation is, as far as I can judge, entirely different from 
any with which English diplomacy had to deal before 1914. So I 
should believe that England cannot furthermore continue with a 
policy of the European balance of power between France and 
Germany. I think that England would enormously strengthen her 
position by joining the French-German industrial and political 
alliance. 

As a matter of fact, the community of interests between the 
French and German big industries, on which depends the welfare 
of millions of French and Germans, will at length enforce—and 
even against all sentimental feelings—a French-German political 
alliance. The fact that this is not imaginable without a fair 
settlement also of military questions between the allied countries, 
is the reason for my military proposals. 

May I add that I have discussed these problems not only with 
Germans and Frenchmen, but also with English statesmen and 
leading industrialists and especially with Englishmen whose 
political influence in your country is certainly very little less than 
that of M. Poincaré in France. I was very satisfied to find that 
those leading Englishmen also shared my views to a great extent. 

I should be very much obliged if you would be so kind as to 
publish this reply. Yours, etc., 

Hersfeld, Germany. ARNOLD RECHBERG. 

October 25th. 


VICTIMISATION AND THE MINER IN 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—With reference to your issue of October 5th last, I am 
instructed to write you and state that the information given 
under the above heading is inaccurate. 

The Nottinghamshire owners have an agreement with all their 
employees, dated November, 1926, and there is a full representa- 
tion of both sides, who meet and discuss any matters relating 
to the terms and conditions of the same. The earnings of the 
miners in this county compare favourably, and, in fact, are 
amongst the highest in the coal industry in this country. This 
can be verified by the quarterly statistical returns. The reference 
to dismissal of men from Bilsthorpe Colliery was the subject 
of a meeting at the Mines Department, with Mr. Benjamin 
Turner, Secretary for Mines, in the chair. The Stanton Company, 
owners of the Bilsthorpe mine, gave an emphatic denial to the 
charge of preferential treatment which you state exists, evidently 
without the facts of the case before you. 

The Nottinghamshire owners have, through the press, stated 
on more than one occasion they do not bring any pressure to 
bear on any employee as to what Association, if any, they belong 
to, and they only recognise the representatives for the employees 
of the Notts Industrial Association for the purpose of negotiating 
matters arising out of the agreement referred to above. The 
personnel of the representatives for the men is entirely a matter 
for the employee.—Yours, etc., 


October 26th. WILLIAM SAUNDERS, 


Secretary, Notts Coal Owners’ Agreement, 1926. 


[In cases of this sort there are, of course, always two versions 
of the facts. Preferential treatment can rarely be proved or 
disproved.—Eb. N.S.] 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN, 


Sir,—Although in your article welcoming the new Pensions 
Bill you say, “Its expense ... is not really serious,” the 
Government are spoiling this fine ship for the proverbial ha’porth 
of tar. 

The Tory Government were mean enough to take the pension 
away from pre-Act widows with children as soon as their youngest 
child reached the age of 144. 

The Labour Government are extending the pension until the 
child is 16, and then emulating the meanness of the Tories by 
taking the pension away if the widow is not 55 years old. 

As comparatively few women have children after they are 39, 
it follows the majority of these poor widows will have to face 
an interregnum of some years before they will again be eligible 
at the age of 55. 

As this is a violation of Labour electoral promises, I trust 
that all M.P.s who read your journal will do their best to secure 
an amendment which will secure that pensions given are 
continuous. The Labour Speakers’ Handbook said: ‘“* The Labour 
Government had a comprehensive scheme of widows and orphans 
pensions,” and among the “ outstanding facts” that speakers 
were to call attention to, was, ‘‘ Up to 31st December, 1928, in 
England and Wales, and 2ist February, 1929, in Scotland, 
29,508 widows had lost their pensions because their youngest 
child had reached 143.” Surely, the obvious implication was that 
a Labour Government, if elected, would see these poor widows 
did not lose their pension. I trust Mr. Greenwood will accept 
an amendment making these pensions continuous and removing 
an undoubted grievance. Yours, etc., 


T. SHRIMPTON. 


FRANK HARRIS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I shall appreciate your giving space to this communica- 
tion. For many months I have been engaged in gathering 
material for the first full-length study of Frank Harris. For 
that work I have received the aid of many distinguished people, 
such as Ernest Newman, Upton Sinclair, Augustus John, Dunsany, 
and dozens of others; and various American periodicals have 
given space to my request for material bearing on my subject. 
I shall be obliged for transcripts of letters from Harris, reports 
of meetings and conversations with him, impressions of his 
personality, ete. I shall keep all communications private and 
confidential unless otherwise instructed.—Yours, etc., 

1421 S. St. Louis Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
October 12th. 


ELMER GERTZ. 
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MUSE OR NURSE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It might interest Mr. Guedalla, and possibly others, to 
know that I was once committed in print to the opinion that the 
nude in sculpture was less suitable for a family portrait than for a 
goddess or a nurse. Also, in the type-script of my notes on 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, I found 


Where art thou, nurse, that thou delay’st so long? 
and also 
I grant thou wert not married to my nurse. 


Yours, etc., 


The Old Water-Colour Society’s Club, RANDALL DaviEs. 


5A Pall Mall East, S.W. 1. 


Miscellany 


THE DUCK-HERD 
NIFTY black ducks, ready for killing, are to be herded 


a distance of five miles down river to the market 

at Kiu-Kiang. On arrival there they will be seized 
immediately by their purchaser, screw-necked, plucked, 
varnished and hung up in rows on the market poultry-stall ; 
and then you can go and spend the evening beating the 
stall-keeper down to his minimum price for fat ducks, 
fresh killed, very tender. You can also buy, if you 
wish, at the same stall a litter of kittens, a water-melon, 


a pound of poppy-seed or a model silver pagoda. Every- 
thing is very cheap, very handsome, a great bargain. I have 


shopped there, so I know. But to-day I do not want to 
visit the Kiu-Kiang market. I am at Yuen Tsar’s com- 
modious duck farm five miles up-river, and all I want is 
that Yuen Tsar should allow me to accompany him in 
herding the ducks down. For a long time he has been 
raising objections: the coracle is too small, it will founder ; 
the ducks will take fright at seeing a stranger driving them ; 
or what if a sudden storm should get up? Storms on the 
Yangtse can be very wild and terrible. Yuen Tsar would be 
sublimely sad to have my death at his door. Indeed yes, 
what an everlasting sorrow—and would not my _ spirit 


continue to persecute him? But I am insistent. I wish 
to see the ducks being herded down river. I will pay 
handsomely. But no—no, no! Yuen Tsar is insulted. 


Very well then, I will not pay. But I will come. All 
right, certainly, come: nothing would give Yuen Tsar 
more exquisite pleasure. 

So the ducks are marshalled in a backwater full of lotus 
flowers. One, two, three, they are counted: fifty. That 
is right; but of course we must count again to make certain, 
because what a justifiable temper the honourable purchaser 
would be in supposing there were only forty-nine ducks. 
Fifty is fifty, but forty-nine is only forty-nine. Yes; and 
fifty-one is fifty-one; it would never do to give away a duck. 
Are they not the best, the most magnificent ducks on the 
Yangtse River? It is unquestionable, they are: ripe and 
sweet as water-chestnuts. One cannot afford to give away 
a duck as sweet as a water-chestnut, even to so honourable 
a purchaser as this honourable purchaser. . . 

The next thing to do is to get the ducks together, foot by 
foot, so that they shall swim in company and not stray, 
Supposing a duck should stray? But they cannot stray ; 
they are to be tied, very securely, like this: duck to duck 
with the largest and strongest duck as the leader. There 
now, it is accomplished without accident, skilfully as was 
to be presumed. Yuen Tsar will now step on board his 


coracle and the passenger will follow him, taking care to 
sit perfectly still — still as a stone image, because Yuen 
Tsar himself, the duck-herd above all duck-herds, is not 
permitted to be still—far from it. Is he not the most expert, 
the best-balanced duck-herd on the whole of the Yangtse 


River? No answer need be given to that question. Yuen 
Tsar must keep every muscle of his body working—this way, 
that, to preserve balance as he manipulates his great whip 
over the ducks’ heads. The autumn current is very strong, 
One slightest false move and the ducks would have to go 
down to market by themselves. They would not know where 
to stop. The honourable purchaser—but it is needless to 
imagine what the honourable purchaser would have to say 
in such circumstances. Ay-e-e-ah! O-e-e-e-ah! Swim, 
ducks, swim. Crack! We are in the river. 

We are in the river and the current is very strong: three 
knots, perhaps. Once set on their journey marketwards, 
the ducks do not really need to swim. They are carried 
on the river’s back. They bob along like corks; black 
corks, bunched together and swiftly bobbing along in the 
yellow water. Now and then one flaps its wings and begins 
to scuttle towards the shore; but even if the others would 
go with it, they dare not. Yuen Tsar’s long whip cracks 
over their heads and they crouch in together, panic-struck. 
They squeeze themselves into a thin wedge and swim 
frantically. ‘The coracle leaps after them. We approach 
mid-river and the current is stronger than ever. The 
coracle begins to bear down on the wedge of ducks. 
O-e-e-eah! QO-e-e-eu! O-e-e-e! Yuen Tsar is yelling at 
the ducks, cracking his whip at them. They swim faster, 
faster. The coracle still gains. So presently the leading 
duck begins to use its wings and then they are all flapping 
along the surface of the water, intoxicated with fright. 
The coracle bounds along in the water, passenger jammed in 
its stern, duck-herd swaying, whip-whirling, halloing. 
Fifty black ducks, property of Yuen Tsar, handsomest 
duck-farmer on the Yangtse River, going to market ! 

Traffic up and down river passing like a series of cinema 
pictures: water-buffaloes dully towing red-sailed junks 
against current; other big junks swirling down to Shanghai, 
full-loaded, overtaking at five knots; paddle-steamer 
beating up, its passengers leaning over the guard-rail 
focussing binoculars on coracle; trees on the shore in 
crimson and orange autumn foliage, blue-jacketed reed- 
cutters bending and swinging in the ten-foot reed-beds, 
fishermen lowering big basket nets into the water; myriads 
of kingfishers flighting up and down river; and far on either 
side the mountains, and round the bend Kiu-Kiang. . . . 

Out of the main current, water running slow and deep. 
The coracle falls astern. The ducks cease using their wings 
as paddles, sit low in the water, swim easily. Do they 
imagine themselves free? But there is Kiu-Kiang in sight, 
blue-roofed wooden houses tumbling against each other like 
drunken beggars, smoking. Somewhere beyond is the 
market, a man waiting to choke, pluck, varnish, sell the 
black ducks, very tender, very fine bargains. O-e-e-e-ah ! 
O-e-e-ee ! How pleased will be the honourable purchaser ! 
Fifty ducks, fifty full-grown eating ducks, sweet as ly-chees, 
straight from the duck farm of Yuen Tsar, finest breeder of 
ducks on the Yangtse River. 


Crack ! HamisH MACLAREN. 


SHE NEVER FOUND COMFORT 


HE never found comfort 

4 When a friend told her 
To weep her pain away, 
And offered a shoulder ; 
But a thin tan lizard 
Lying on a boulder, 
Indifferent and delicate, 
Greatly consoled her. 
Marie DE L. WELCH. 
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SOME RECENT CONCERTS 


HE first Royal Philharmonic concert this season 
took place on Thursday last week, and provided 
the fourth of the festival concerts devoted to the 
compositions of Mr. Delius organised by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Musicians began by being sympathetic listeners 
to these concerts; but four lengthy concerts devoted to the 
music of one composer is no light ordeal. There is a certain 
amount of depth to Mr. Delius’s narrow range, although 
I can find no originality in his work except that it expresses 
in music the spirit of the nineties so perfectly that one 
does not even need to point to the frequent setting of Ernest 
Dowson’s verses in support of this statement. Those who 
see in Mr. Delius’s music the influence of Debussy are, 
I think, mistaken. Debussy was not sentimental; he did 
not depict moods in his music, but direct sensuous images. 
In the Prelude a l’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune it is the physical 
sensations of summer heat, of airless oppression, of sensuous 
delight, that his music suggests, and all his orchestral pieces 
are as physical and sensuous as the poetry of Keats, and 
quite unlike the vague, sentimental nostalgia of the minor 
poets of the nineties. But in Mr. Delius’s music we have 
an incessant drooping into minor cadences in a rather loose, 
structureless way, and it is characteristic of this music that 
not only does one feel that any individual piece might go on 
in maundering melancholy for ever, but also that all the 
orchestral, choral and vocal pieces might be joined together 
into one vast Delius masterpiece. In fact, this is how I 
personally would like to hear his music—telescoped together, 
operas and all. But those who are more attracted than I by 
this type of music will be enthusiastic about Delius because 
he writes it more thoroughly and skilfully than any other 
composer, and they will want him in separate morsels at 
frequent intervals. 

Sir Thomas Beecham must be one of these people, 
whereas I originally thought that it might have been merely 
loyalty to an old friend and a talented English musician 
that was the cause of his activities on behalf of Mr. Delius’s 
music. At the end of the Philharmonic concert, however, 
Sir Thomas Beecham recommended the directors to do 
away with the bust of Beethoven which is always placed 
in front of the platform at these concerts, and replace it 
with one of Mr. Delius. Sir Thomas Beecham may have 
thought that he was making a joke, but in any case it would 
have been a joke at the expense of Mr. Delius; so it would 
be kinder to assume that Sir Thomas was serious, if this 
did not mean that Sir Thomas Beecham’s musical judgment 
must have left him. Or is it his sense of humour that has 
gone wrong? It must have been very unpleasant for 
Mr. Delius’s friends and the admirers of his music to have 
heard Sir Thomas Beecham’s speech, unless the hearing of 
four concerts of Mr. Delius’s music in a single fortnight has 
unhinged their minds. Has Sir Thomas Beecham not a 
single friend who can persuade him that the musical public 
would respect him more if he stopped making speeches ? 

What a contrast to the unpleasant effect of this Delius 
concert was that produced at the first of the Courtauld- 
Sargent series at the Queen’s Hall, when Mr. Artur Schnabel 
played a Beethoven and a Brahms concerto and Dr. Sargent 
conducted Mozart’s G minor symphony! The atmosphere 
of this concert was really remarkable. What a difference 
it makes when, instead of hearing mere cleverness, virtuosity 
and energy, we suddenly hear a great musician! The word 
“genius”? has almost lost all meaning; it is applied two 
or three times every month to the writer of some new 
book; the word “artist”? is now used by hairdressers; 
men who shave ham into thin slices call themselves 


“‘ artists’; as for ‘‘ musician,” well, that word had reached 
bottom in mid-Victorian times, and is now picking up a 
little again; but, alas! neither ‘ genius,” “ artist,” nor 
“‘musician”’ is a good and distinctive enough word now 
to apply to such men as Artur Schnabel, who can once 
more make us believe in rare and remarkable things such 
as “art” and “ genius.” 

And yet Mr. Schnabel himself might possibly say that 
we should always be able to hear performances as good as 
those he gave us of the Beethoven G major and the Brahms 
D minor pianoforte concertos. What is the secret of his 
playing? Is it not that Mr. Schnabel is, in the purest and 
completest sense, musical? Certainly, his comprehensive 
musicianship was clearly recognised by the musicians in 
the orchestra, who at rehearsals unmistakably showed their 
enthusiasm for a pianist who—probably for the first time 
in their experience—treated each of these concertos as a 
composition for pianoforte and orchestra, and not as a 
solo virtuoso piece with a subordinate and comparatively 
unimportant accompaniment for mediocre musicians. The 
consequence was that we heard these compositions as their 
composers conceived them, and Dr. Sargent and the musicians 
of the orchestra are to be congratulated on the professional 
and artistic ability with which they rose to the task which 
Mr. Schnabel, by his profound musicianship, had imposed 
upon them. The first hopeful sign in a young musician is 
that he should recognise a supreme master of his art and 
enthusiastically set out to pursue the master’s ideals and 
develop his own perceptiors and understanding. The 
spontaneous recognition at the rehearsals of this concert 
of Mr. Schnabel’s outstanding quality is one of the most 
hopeful signs for our increasing musical culture. 

But the full meaning of the word ‘* musical” as I have 
used it needs exploring. In my opinion a completely 
musical mind is one in which the whole of the sensible and 
mental powers of the individual naturally take musical 
form. Meumann, in his System der Aesthetik, 
artistic creation into three parts : 

1. Experience affecting the artist and stimulating his 
mental life. 
2. An urge compelling the artist to express what he has 
experienced (expression-motive). 
3. The making of this into something concrete and 
permanent (representation-motive). 
Meumann points out that the “ expression-motive’”’? may 
occur in other departments of human life than art, and 
concludes that what distinguishes the artist is the 
representation-motive. It is the difference in representation- 
motive also that separates artists into poets, musicians, 
painters, etc. I would suggest that in no human being 
does the whole expression-motive find outlet in one kind of 
representation-motive, not even in such pure artists as 
Mozart and Shelley, and that most artists, even some of 
the greatest, have had two or more wholly different 
representation-motives or forms (e.g., Michelangelo was a 
poet, a sculptor and a painter). The greatness of an artist 
depends jointly upon: 


divides 


(a) the range and quality of his experience ; 
(b) the intensity of his urge to expression (which is his 
vitality). 

In the common belief it is No. 3 alone which makes a man 
an artist, and the public does not discriminate further 
except vaguely. For instance, Ernest Dowson and 
Shakespeare are both pocts; Delius and Beethoven are 
both musicians. This supports Meumann’s theory that it 
is the representation-motive which makes the artist; 
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but when we come to distinguish between one artist and 
another, between the poetasters and the poets, the 
musicasters and the musicians, it will be found that it is 
not possible to distinguish them by the depth and range of 
their experiences as human beings (1), or on the strength 
of their urge towards expression (2); but that their greatness 
also depends upon the degree with which experience and 
urge are transmitted into a particular representation-form. 
The greatest musicians are those who (1) have the greatest 
range and depth of experience as human beings, who are 
—in other words—the greatest men, (2) have the greatest 
vitality—urge towards expression, and (3) most completely 
put 1 and 2 into musical form. 

When we come to a great composer like Beethoven, we 
find his music extraordinarily inaccessible. Many musicians 
can see nothing but runs and trills and dynamic contrasts 
in, for example, his G major pianoforte concerto, because 
the experience which is represented in this concerto is 
something unknown to them, even dimly. The experience 
represented in the Brahms D minor concerto, on the other 
hand, is accessible to almost everybody above the age of 
puberty. Therefore, I would assert that, snobbism apart, 
more people in the audience probably enjoyed the Brahms 
concert than enjoyed the Beethoven concerto. But those 
who are sensitive enough to human values will have felt, 
if they did not wholly understand, that the Beethoven 
concerto was music marvellous beyond all praising, on a 
different plane to Brahms altogether, and it is not surprising 
that we have to wait for a musician of Mr. Schnabel’s 
calibre to discover the full content of a Beethoven concerto. 
Shall those who really heard it ever forget the slow movement 
of this concerto played by Mr. Schnabel? I think not. 
The dimensions of this music with its apparently so meagre 
means are tremendous, and I know of nobody but 
Mr. Schnabel who can make us feel this immensity. 


W. J. TuRNER. 


TWO PAINTERS 


T is a commonplace, when one indulges in the never- 
I failing amusement of comparing England and France, 
that our neighbours’ art springs from schools and ours 

from individuals. The Pre-Raphaelites, of course, were an 
exception in our case, but on the whole the generalisation 
is true. We certainly have associations of painters, and 
nearly all our artists are connected either with the Academy, 
the New English Art Club, or the London Group; but these 
corporations are very different from the school as it is known 
in France. They are little more than facilities for exhibition, 
and such coherence as they possess is based on an extremely 
tenuous community of sympathies among their members. 
When we go to their shows we seek much more eagerly for 
the pictures whose tendency seems divergent from the rest 
than for those which are typical. For the work which 
might be considered representative of these bodies as a 
whole is nearly always the dullest. The picture of the year 
at the Academy is hardly ever an Academy picture. It 
may become the sire of a long generation, but at its first 
appearance it is an exception. And at least it should be 
remembered to the Academy’s credit that it does change 
its directions from time to time. The New English Art 
Club became more and more stereotyped and conventional- 
ised of recent years, and the vigorous impulse of Messrs. 
Steer and Tonks was gradua!ly diluted in a host of imitations. 
Its last show, indeed, was rather a panicky effort to combat 
the increasing monotony, but it resulted in a curious patch- 
work of diversities, a Gordian solution which swamped the 
old New English characteristics and made of the respectable 


institution a sort of nondescript clearing-house for the 
other two rival corporations. The London Group at present 
is still rather like a school in the French sense. But it is g 
depressing example of the fact that community of production, 
which has so stimulating an effect across the Channel, is not 
suited tous. Its effect on the London Group has been like an 
epidemic blight. To see contemporary painting in England 
at its best we turn to the one-man shows and not to the 
associations. 

At present there are three exhibitions of this kind which 
should not be missed—those of Messrs. Matthew Smith, 
Armstrong and Ginner. There is no need to repeat the 
eulogy of the first; it consecrates a great painter. Mr. 
Armstrong, who is again at the Leicester Galleries, could 
hardly expect to repeat the sensation of his last year’s show, 
which naturally owed a good deal to novelty. But it is 
an exhibition of the liveliest interest. The invention and 
the delight are still there, but the artist is undergoing a 
transition. He is paying more attention to the problems 
of painting in themselves, and less to the expression of his 
imagination. One cannot help hoping that when he has 
satisfied himself that his technique has been sufficiently 
strengthened by these experiments he will not consider them 
as an end in themselves, and that he will allow all his pictures 
to tell a story once again. Chirico and Severini are good 
servants but bad masters. There is a moment, which 
Mr. Armstrong has not always guarded against, when 
adaptation becomes mere imitation. He has such an 
individual gift for decoration, for lovely colour and for 
intellectual invention, that he need not call in alien aid. 
If it were not that one cannot arrive in the Armstrong room 
without passing Mr. Kennington’s sculptures, one would 
have preferred not to mention them. Mr. Kennington is 
a good realistic painter. His war-pictures are among our 
best. But as a sculptor he shows insensitiveness to his 
material and an unconsciousness that there is such a thing 
as plastic form. The statues are clumsy invasions of space, 
incomprehensively enlarged from dull bric-a-brac to puerile 
titans. It would be a pity if Mr. Kennington pursued an 
art in which he is not at home at the expense of one in 
which he excels. 

Although Mr. Charles Ginner was a parent of the Camden 
Town Group, and is thus a grandfather of the London Group, 
his exhibition at the Godfrey Phillips Galleries is remarkable 
for its youth and freshness. There is nothing weary about it. 
The densely modelled pigment which is a characteristic of 
Mr. Ginner’s handling is never heavy or dull. It is strong 
and vigorous, and yet exquisitely sensitive. There is even 
a danger that one might dwell too much on the element of 
tour de force about it, and not sufficiently value its purely 
representational quality. ‘Snow in Bloomsbury” is one 
of the most delightful pictures shown in London this year. 
Appreciation is not a matter of light-hearted praise and 
blame. It is a matter of searchings and doubts. Superla- 
tives should be hoarded for occasions of real necessity, 
and this picture of Mr. Ginner’s and his ‘“ Pitt House,” 
“ Flask Walk.” “ Chrysanthemums,” ‘‘ Stratford-on-Avon ” 
and ‘** Yorkshire Landscape,” come near to exhausting one’s 
stock of praise. His work, and that of his associates, Gillman 
Bevan and Gore, has not yet had its fair estimate. The 
outbreak of war when they had reached their prime of 
production, and later an exaggerated ardour for the new 
painting of France, have made an act of reparation necessary. 
Happily one of the band remains to enjoy his triumph, and 
to repeat it. At the Godfrey Phillips Galleries one can 
salute artistic integrity, breadth of vision and a sure instinct 
for what is beautiful in the modern English scene. 


T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 


AN ESSAY UPON ESSAYS UPON 
ESSAYS 
Toe has been a pretty little quarrel lately—it will 





probably be forgotten by the time this appears, but 

no matter—a quarrel between those who write 
essays and those who have written an essay or two 
to show that the writing of essays is futile. These last 
seem to be particularly annoyed by the foison of essays in 
the present generation. They say it has burst all restraint, 
and is choking us under a flood. 

Of old the essay appeared here and there in some stately 
weekly paper. Then it dignified once a week some of the 
more solemn of the daily papers. Then it appeared in 
another, and another more vulgar. Then, not once a week, 
but twice a week, in these last : at last, every day. And now 
(say they) it is everywhere. And the enemies of the essay 
—or at least of this excess of essays, this spate of essays, 
this monstrous regiment of essays—are particularly annoyed 
by the gathering of the same into little books, which they 
think a further shocking sin against taste. It is bad enough 
(they say) to drivel away week by week, or even day after 
day, for your living, but you may be excused (poor devil !), 
for a living you must get. What is quite unpardonable is 
to give this drivel the dignity of covers, and to place it 
upon shelves. 

The enemies of the modern essay go on to say that it 
cannot possibly find sufficient subject-matter for so excessive 
an output. And so on. 

Now here let me break modern convention at once and say 
that I am a good witness and in a good position also to plead 
in the matter. I have written this sort of essay for many 
weary years. I know the motive, I know the method, I 
know the weakness, but also all that is to be said for it. 
And I think that, upon the whole, the modern practice is to 
be supported. 

I certainly do not say that with enthusiasm. It would 
be better for literature, no doubt, and for the casual reader 
(who reads a great deal too much) if the output were less. 
It would certainly be better for the writer if he could afford 
to restrict that output. But I know that, in the first place, 
the level remains remarkably high in this country (where 
there are a dozen such things turned out to one in any 
other), and that it does so remain high is an argument 
in favour of the medium. For a sufficient standard main- 
tained in any form of writing should be proof that there is 
material and effort sufficient to that form: that there is a 
need for that form to supply, and that it is supplied. 

These modern essays of ours may be compared to con- 
versation, without which mankind has never been satisfied, 
which is ever diverse (though continually moving through 
the same themes), and which finds in the unending multi- 
plicity of the world unending matter for discussion and con- 
templation. It lacks the chief value of conversation, which 
is the alternative outlook: the reply. That cannot be 
helped. But I fancy the reader supplies this somewhat in his 
own mind, by the movements of appreciation or indignation 
with which he receives what is put before him. Indeed, 
sometimes his indignation moves him to provide free copy 
in protest; though I am afraid that the corresponding 
pleasure does not get the same chance of expression. I do 
indeed note, especially in the daily papers nowadays, con- 
tinual letters from correspondents approving (usually) the 
more horribly commonplace pronouncements, or those which 
have been put in to order, as part of some propaganda or 
other undertaken by the owner of the sheet. These letters 
I suspect. I believe they are arranged for. But the letters 
of indignation are certainly genuine, and editors get a good 
many more than they print. When such letters are written 


in disapproval of what I myself have written, I nearly always 
agree with them. 

I can also claim to give evidence as a reader of other 
people’s essays. For I can read this kind of matter with 
less disgust than any other in the modern press. Yes, I 
prefer it even to murders. And I cannot tell you how 
much I prefer it to ignorant comment upon the affairs of 
Europe, or conventional rubbish upon affairs domestic : the 
presentation of little men as great, of falsehood as truth, 
of imaginaries as realities. 

As for a dearth of subject, I see no sign of it at all. If 
I consider any one man of that half-dozen or so whom I read 
regularly, my colleagues in this same trade, I can name 
no one except myself who tends to repetition. And there 
is no reason why a fairly well-read man, still active and 
enjoying occasional travel, let alone the infinite experience 
of daily life, should lack a subject. Stuff is infinite. The 
danger lies not in the drying up of matter, but in the fossili- 
sation of manner. Nor do I find much trace of that in my 
contemporaries. 

I have, indeed, the contrary fault to find with the English 
essay to-day, and that is the restriction of matter. There 
are whole departments of the highest interest to man which 
are, by convention, avoided. For instance, until quite 
lately (when the ice was courageously broken by one group 
of newspapers) a discussion of the ultimate truths and of 
whether those truths could be discovered or stated—in 
other words, a discussion of what is generically called 
“* Religion ’—was forbidden. Now that the ice has been 
broken, editors have discovered—a little to their astonish- 
ment, I think—that the pioneer was right: that there is 
nothing for which the public has a stronger appetite than 
theology. 

Another form of restriction is the absence of a devil’s 
advocate; and that absence is more clearly marked and 
of worse effect here than abroad. The really unpopular, or 
the really unusual, point of view cannot get stated in pages 
of general circulation. And that means the absence of 
creative friction; for conflict is the mother of all things. 

The opposition is, indeed, allowed to appear in small, 
obscure sheets which are devoted to nothing else. But that 
is of no great public service. What would be of public 
service would be eager and general discussion, and the 
perpetual presentation of argument and fact which the 
public are not allowed to have. 

Take such a simple point as that of Communism. It is 
a very living issue in our time. It is an active threat in 
the French commonwealth, a triumphant one in the Russian; 
it is a subject of immediate anxiety to every Government 
in Europe, and though it has less place here than in any 
other industrial country, it does indirectly leaven a wide 
area of thought even here. 

But to get it stated—to have said in its favour all that 
can be said in its favour—one must turn to small publications 
which are ignored by the principal newspapers and reviews. 
In these last you never get the Communist position fully 
and strongly put. You get it vaguely if violently abused— 
but without definitions and without concrete details; you 
feel that it is always there in the background, and yet you 
are never allowed to see it. 

Let no one flatter himself that opposition can be heard 
because certain points of view supposedly unpopular are 
sometimes put in what are called “daring” or “ para- 
doxical ”’ essays. These are never true opposition. They 
are always either a jest or that worst form of demagogic 
flattery which consists in telling people what they really 
think but what they have not hitherto dared to say. Of 
true opposition in English letters we have to-day none. 
And English letters are badly the worse for the lack of it. 

H. BeE.toc. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


The Dark Journey. By Junian Green. Translated by Vyvyan 


Ho.uanp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Ant Heap. By Epwarp Knosiock. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 
Love by Accident. By Louis Martow. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Medusa. By E. H. Vistax. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Very high praise has been given to Mr. Julian Green, and it is 
indeed impossible to withhold admiration from his book. It 
is, however, possible to admire it without feeling any affection 
for it. The story is told and the characters are delineated with 
great skill and with great intensity. Within the covers of the 
book the author does make one live in the dark and horrible 
world he has imagined. The little provincial towns of Lorges 
and Chanteilles, the villa of the Grosgeorges, Madame Londe’s 
restaurant, the river, the streets, the people, all take on a real 
existence during the time of reading. Indeed, I have not recently 
had in my hands a novel in which this power of making the scene 
appear concrete and tangible was better displayed. Mr. Green 
devotes no inordinate amount of space to it, but I feel that if 
ever I went there I could find my way about and recognise every 
landmark in the tragedy of Guéret and Angéle. 

Not indeed that Mr. Green offers one any great inducement 
to go there. Lorges and Chanteilles do not abound in amiable 
characters. Mr. Green’s book abounds in descriptions of which 
this is a not unfair specimen : 

He was a narrow-shouldered young man, dressed in a blue serge 
suit which had grown shiny with long use. His face, the bloodless 
face of an underfed fair man, was cris-crossed with premature 
wrinkles which seemed to take a delight in lining his hapless flesh. 
His mouth, which was much too small, was surmounted by tufts 
of yellow hair; it had practically no lips, with the result that every 
time it opened to speak it went through a series of appalling 
grimaces. His thick pince-nez glasses partly disguised the insolent 
yet nervous look in his pale blue eyes, but all the moral hideousness 
of the man was embodied in his nose, which nature had thinned out 
into a bird-like beak, an inquisitive nose without self-confidence, 
always ready to flinch before a blow, the only part of that wretched 
face which had any blood in it. 

Hideousness, both moral and physical, is the main characteristic 
of Mr. Green’s world. Only one person in it is not bodily 
repulsive; and she is Angéle, the girl who, for a consideration, 
goes walking on Sunday afternoons with the elderly clients of 
Madame Londe’s restaurant, but wishes that she might occasion- 
ally be permitted to give herself to a young man for a change. 
A newcomer to the district, one Guéret, a private tutor who 
gives lessons by the hour, is possessed by a violent, unreasoning 
desire for her, and, ignorant of her character, humbly pays court 
to her. She, who is so compliant with the old gentlemen who 
take her for granted, treats him disdainfully and capriciously. 
She is flattered by his devotion, but disappointed ‘ by the 
fact that he was not younger and richer, that he had large hands, 
dirty cuffs and a hunted look.” At last, in a burst of passion, 
he bludgeons her with a branch torn from a tree, so that her 
face is hideously disfigured. In making his escape, still in a 
maniacal condition, he encounters an old man, whom he murders 
as a relief to his feelings. 

I shall not recount the rest of the story, since I perceive that 
in a summary it runs the risk of appearing rather comic than 
horrible. Mr. Green, to do him justice, does succeed in making 
it truly horrible. It is possible to believe in his persons, in the 
lust-wrecked Guéret, in the perverted Madame Grosgeorge, who 
protects herself against boredom and disappointment by a 
system of cruelty as ingenious as it is indiscriminate. It is even 
possible to believe in Madame Londe, the most extraordinary 
character of them all, who is racked by curiosity as Guéret by 
lust. We sce her using Angéle as a means of extracting informa- 
tion from her clients, and, in despair when Angéle’s services are 
lost to her, looking round for a substitute and pitching on the 
thirteen-year-old Fernande and brooding over her possibilities. 
Mr. Green puts the final touch to the portrait when he lets us 
know that her restaurant is an unprofitable concern, so com- 
pletely has she turned a natural rapacity into the channel of 
a rapacity for knowledge of the concerns of others. 

It is, I repeat,a real and a convincing world, but it is a very 
narrow one. If it has any beauty, it is that of a mathematical 
demonstration. Given a set of persons completely mastered by 


various devastating passions, all exactly defined, the result will 


—— 


be what is here shown. But when, as here, it is impossible to 
feel any interest in the fate of any one of the terms used in the 
equation, the demonstration necessarily appeals to the intellect 
ratherthan tothe imagination. Mr. Green undoubtedly creates 
a world of a sort, but it remains between the covers of his book : 
it does not thence emerge into any contact with the world of 
common experience. Mr. Vyvyan Holland has made an excellent 
version of the book, but, hard as it is for a translator always to 
keep the English language in mind, he ought not to have 
descended to the level of ‘“‘ they represented between them all 
that she could imagine of most despicable and dreary.” 

If Mr. Knoblock had completed his novel in fulfilment of the 
promise of the first third of it, one would know better how to 
appraise it. He begins with horrors, but horrors deeply and 
imaginatively, as well as fantastically, conceived. The narrator 
is brought up by an uncle, a squire who is also an eccentric 
scientist and a ruthless egotist. This man has one dream, the 
supersession of man on the earth by a new race which he aspires 
to create in his dissecting-room (there is a distinct touch of 
Dr. Moreau here) and which is to display the same adaptation 
to the requirements of survival as the ant. In pursuit of this 
dream, he makes monsters. Some die and are preserved in spirits, 
Others live and have to be fed every day. Tim, at first horrified, 
then crushed by his uncle’s personality, becomes an assistant 
in these experiments. But he still retains his sense of horror 
and, in an endeavour to protect his illegitimate cousin from an 
impending revelation, destroys the monsters and is promptly 
expelled from his uncle’s house. Thereafter this remarkable 
scientist and his remarkable work practically disappear from 
the story. 

Now, I submit that Mr. Knoblock has no right to practise 
invention on this scale unless he proposes to make a proper use 
of what he has invented. The laboratory-production of living 
monsters is a theme that can be well or ill done. If it is ill done, 
there is no more to be said. If it is well done (and Mr. Knoblock 
does it well) then it demands to be worked out, not merely thrown 
aside. The result of Mr. Knoblock’s abrupt change of direction is 
to make it very difficult to adjust one’s mind to the consideration 
of the remaining two-thirds of the book. Here we find Tim in 
the slums, at first in the depths, then rescued and taking part in 
Socialistic propaganda. So far as I can judge, Mr. Knoblock 
has done this well too: at any rate there are scenes and persons 
that linger in my mind. But we all remember from childhood 
those elders who promised a story about giants and ogres and 
began quite well, but somehow divagated into a story about a 
little boy who went about being kind to animals. No doubt 
that little boy was quite an estimable person, but, under the 
influence of disappointment, it was always rather difficult to 
see him in proper perspective. Moreover, quite apart from 
the curiosities he has aroused, in jettisoning Tim’s uncle, Mr. 
Knoblock parts with easily the most interesting character he 
has created. He is a little too prodigal of material; he tries to 
use too much and makes the best of none of it. But, with some 
alteration of plan and at twice the length, this might have been 
a novel of the first class. 

No doubt Mr. Louis Marlow knew what he was about when 
he made this curious attempt to write two distinct novels side by 
side: all I can say is that, stupid as it may appear, I don't. 
One novel, the contemporary one, tells us of a young man who 
in this alleged age of cocktails and jazz is curiously indifferent 
to women and curiously innocent about them—so indifferent 
and so innocent that, when staying in a friend’s flat, he finds 
himself between damp sheets he repairs to the room of a young 
woman who is also staying there and explains that (and why) 
he has come to seek the hospitality of her bed. All this novel 
is satire of a familiar sort, some of it rather flat, some of it very 
amusing. The other novel is apparently an attempt to explain 
this young man, but on another plane and in another style, 
by describing a disturbed adolescence with ugly episodes in it. 
At the close Mr. Marlow seeks to bring the two into unison in a 
riot of sentimentality. As I have said, I have no doubt he has 
some definite end in mind. But I do not think he has reached it : 
at any rate it hasn’t reached me. 

Mr. Visiak employs the real right style for a story of strange 
sea-adventure: ‘“ This was a sailor, as appeared by his rolling 
gait (also he wore large ear-rings and a red cloth bound about his 
head), having a full, round countenance that looked rather pale 
and sallow than swarthy like the hue of a seafaring man.” But 
the style and all the preparations and preliminaries promise 
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rather more in the way of satisfactory adventure than we ever 
get. The climax of the mystery is a long time in coming and 
remains too mysterious when it hascome. In short, the excellence 
of the opening chapters intensifies the reader’s feeling of dis- 
appointment at the close. z. B 


MR. BRIDGES’ NEW POEM 


The Testament of Beauty. By Roxserr Brinces. 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

A reader may be excused if, as he emerges from the Poet 
Laureate’s Testament of Beauty, the confusion and fatigue of 
mind consequent on reading a work of almost epic length—a poem 
which covers a hundred and ninety closely printed pages and 
contains four books, each averaging more than a thousand lines— 
preponderates for the moment over every critical emotion. 
Suppose that afterwards his critical faculties return to life one 
by one. ... No other poet, no other living English poet at 
least, could have made an attempt at once so magnificent and 
so foolhardy; that will be his first reflection. And he will 
probably add a postscript, that no other poet would be likely 
to have come so near success. Mr. Bridges’ new poem is an 
experiment in language, and, as such, extraordinarily daring. 
It reminds us of the poetical experiments of Charles Doughty— 
with this important difference, that Doughty’s verse is often 
prose in dissolution and, although Mr. Bridges seems here and 
there to be trying to hammer out prose effects through the 
stubborn medium of verse, the author of The Testament of Beauty 
is by training and tradition essentially a poet. 

His present medium is a loose alexandrine, a form so loose 
indeed as to be almost “‘ free.”’ It is more elastic, for example, 
than the stricter modes of blank verse, while avoiding blank- 
verse monotony. ‘These qualifications make it specially suited to 
the exigencies of Mr. Bridges’ tremendous theme; the voyage 
he has undertaken is of its very nature fraught with the gravest 
perils. He must be able to drive his poetic keel across sand-bars 
and among jagged rocks at which, even upon the last page, we 
are still shuddering in retrospective alarm. The poet’s “ slight 
approach to simplified spelling ’’ proves a considerable obstacle 
to the reader’s undisturbed appreciation. We cannot enter here 
into its various merits and demerits; it has several points in its 
favour, but, even at its most reasonable—-where the compositor 
has been instructed to reserve his final e “ to distinguish heavy 
from light syllables,” live the adjective from liv the verb and so 
forth—it tends to render the poem, in its printed dress, un- 
necessarily crabbed and pedantic. And the reader of Mr. Bridges’ 
poem deserves to be allowed to give the poem itself his full 
attention. 

For it is no ordinary trial which awaits him. He may have 
believed, perhaps, that, as poetry grows older, the poet is obliged 
to jettison more and more of what constituted his original freight, 
and that prose, becoming increasingly capacious, though also 
correspondingly unwieldy, is always ready to engulf subjects 
which the poet abandons. Thus the material of the philosophic 
poem, as it was understood by Lucretius, seems to have dis- 
integrated into its prose components. We are no_ longer 
accustomed to hearing scientific exposition, philosophic argument 
or moral exhortation set forth in verse. Poetry has confined 
its scope to regions where the prose intelligence is still too clumsy 
to follow; it is being driven further and further afield, dammed 
up into channels increasingly narrow and deep. It relies less 
upon statement, more upon suggestion. Yet bald statement, 
in the past, has provided poetry with some of its most splendid 
flights. Mr. Bridges here breaks down the self-imposed restric- 
tions of modern poetry; he has, so to speak, cut the dykes and 
opened the flood-gates. Whether the torrent he unlooses is 
sufficiently profound and sufficiently impetuous completely to 
submerge a landscape, which we have grown used to regarding 
nowadays as peculiarly terra firma or, in other words, the territory 
of prose literature and prose alone, must determine the success 
or failure of his long poem. 

The degree of his success will be measured by each reader in 
terms of his own individual enjoyment. Personally, we feel 
that, if the nature of the attempt is magnificent—and how much 
more admirable when we remember that it is the work of a poet 
who has seen his eighty-fifth year !—the aim which it sets itself 
is inevitably doomed to failure. Islanded in Mr. Bridges’ poem 


are many rocky excrescences round which his verse beats in 
helpless disarray : 


Oxford 


. . . Far rather our moods, 

influences and spiritual affections are like 

those many organic substances which, tho’ to sense 

wholly dissimilar and incomparable in kind, 

are yet all combinations of the same simples, 

and even in like proportions differently disposed ; 

so that whether it be starch, oil, sugar, or alcohol 

*tis ever our old customers, carbon and hydrogen, 

pirouetting with oxygen in their morris antics ; 

the chemist booketh all of them as C H O, 

and his art is as mine when I but figurate 

the twin persistent semitones of my Grand Chant. 
Elsewhere it manages to cover them with an uneasy transparent 
film : 


But yet to read the strange riddle of the hiving bees, 

their altruism and platonesque intelligence, 

*tis enough to suppose that their small separate selves 

are function’d by the same organic socialism 

and vital telepathy as the corpuscles are 

whereof their little bodies are themselves composed : 

that this cell-habit, spredd thru’out to a general sense, 

inspireth them in their corporate community. 
We must add that there are passages of harmonious gravity, and 
that these passages are as happily characteristic of his method 
as are the passages quoted above of its obvious defects. Yet 
on the whole The Testament of Beauty, like the majority of 
adventures, is interesting less for its aims and partial success, 
than for the unusual intrepidity by which it is inspired. It is 
a desperate attempt to re-enthrone Poetry among the splendours 
of her forgotten attributes. Can the poet be blamed if, 
during his efforts to re-awake the sibyl in his art, he sometimes 
tends to re-arouse the school-mistress? As we have said, there 
is probably no other living English poet who would have under- 
taken the same task. That this poet should have been a Laureate 
makes his accomplishment doubly memorable. 


JULY, 1914 
July, 1914. By Emu. Lupwic. 
Putnam. 10s. 6d. 


There are plenty of grounds upon which one may legitimately 
quarrel with Emil Ludwig. His Life of Christ for example, 
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seemed to us a piece of ignorant and insensitive impertinence, 
sadly lacking both in scholarship and in understanding. Some 
of his other works, too, have, in our opinion, been praised very 
considerably beyond their deserts. We are bound to say, how- 
ever, that this new book of his on the origins of the war is a little 
masterpiece in all that it attempts and achieves. It is incom- 
parably the best, the fairest and the most readable conspectus 
of the events of July, 1914, that we have come across as yet in 
any language; and it has been admirably translated by Mr. 
Macartney. One would have thought it almost impossible to 
read another book on this subject; but Herr Ludwig has cast his 
narrative in so concise and yet so vivid a form that one turns 
over almost every page with fresh interest. 

There are minor errors, of course, but only such as can hardly 
be avoided in a work of this kind. Mr. John Burns, for example, 
is represented as having resigned from the British Cabinet “ at 
serious personal loss in order to record the veto of the powerful 
trade unions against the war.’ Mr. Burns, of course, at that 
time enjoyed neither influence nor respect in the trade union 
movement, and resigned for a very different reason. Con- 
tinuing, Herr Ludwig describes Burns and Morley as the only 
two men in all Europe who resigned power rather than subscribe 
to an “‘ unrighteous decision,” and records his verdict that these 
two “take a more honourable place in history than all the 
Emperors and Princes, Generals and Ministers of State.” This 
view, of course, is not in accord with that of any section of British 
opinion from the extreme Right to the extreme Left, and one 
at least of Herr Ludwig’s two lonely heroes deeply regretted his 
resignation, as an error of judgment, within a tew days of its 
having been accepted. Herr Ludwig also apparently suffers from 
some confusion regarding the very important distinction between 
the Labour Party and the Independent Labour Party; but he 
may well be forgiven for that. Errors so small do not reflect 
upon the general accuracy of his remarkable book. 

The book is cast in a dramatic rather than a strictly chronological 
form. We are taken from one capital to another and shown what 
is happening in each at a given period. It is an admirable 
method, because, in Herr Ludwig’s hands, it conveys a sense 
of the real as distinguished from the apparent sequence of events. 
If one reads, for example, all the different records of what was 
written or said in the different capitals on a particular day—say, 
July 15th—a certain mental confusion is inevitable, because each 
capital was really at a different stage of realisation and prepara- 
tion—Austria, of course, always leading the van. To present 
the story in its true sequence, as Herr Ludwig has done, is a very 
considerable technical feat and must have involved a positively 
enormous amount of study, both of the official documents and 
of the very numerous memoirs that have been published during 
the past ten years. The writer must then have contrived to 
keep all the fragments in his head at one moment so as to allow 
each to fall into its proper and relevant place. In some such 
way, at any rate, Herr Ludwig has made the story for the first 
time wholly coherent and convincing, and that without any 
apparent invention or any departure from the official documents. 

The general effect of this admirable dramatic summary is to 
confirm beyond all reasonable dispute the thesis of German 
“war guilt.” This was not the author’s purpose. He sought 
to show “‘ the peaceable intentions of the masses of all nations in 
July, 1914,” and he shows it easily enough—as, indeed, anyone 
could. But the peoples had nothing to do with it: they scarcely 
knew what was happening, and except in England—the only 
country without conscription—their views were not consulted or 
considered from beginning to end. So all the ‘ peoples” may 
be acquitted out of hand. But when one comes to consider 
the Governments which actually made the war, then Herr 
Ludwig’s narrative seems to make it utterly clear that the main 
responsibility for the war rested, and still rests, on Germany, and 
particularly upon the Kaiser himself. Certainly the Kaiser did 
not want the war; his nerves were not strong enough to face and 
support any such project. But he was frightened by the 
sacrilegious assassination of the heir to the Imperial throne of 
Austria, and in his panic gave Austria a blank cheque. There- 
upon the military element in Germany—which most definitely 
did want war—took control. The die was cast by the Kaiser on 
July_Sth. After that he could not go back. 

Austria, in a sense of course, was a much greater criminal, for 
it was her rulers who from the first desired, indeed insisted upon, 
war. But Berchtold and Conrad von H6tzendorf would never 
have dared to go ahead if they had not had in their pockets that 


ineemeemeal 


carte blanche from the German Kaiser. The question of re- 
sponsibility can, of course, be argued ad infinitum; but, in our 
view, if a man lets loose a mad dog—and Austria on her perilous 
perch was at that time in effect the mad dog of Europe—it js 
the man rather then the dog that must be held finally responsible 
for the consequences. And if that be admitted, then on Herr 
Ludwig’s story Germany was incontestably responsible for 
all those feur years of European misery. The German Generals 
were the real villains of the piece. ‘They thought the opportunity 
admirable, better than they had hoped for; it might never again 
occur, it must be seized. The responsibility of the German 
people is, of course, more remote ; but on the principle that every 
nation has the Government it deserves, they, too, cannot escape 
from the guilt which their rulers thrust upon them. 

The Austrian Berchtold was personally the greatest criminal 
ofall. Thatis clear enough. But blame so great cannot be laid 
on shoulders so slight. Had he not had Berlin behind him he 
would certainly have drawn back and agreed to some more or 
less unpalatable compromise before even one Austrian shell had 
been dropped on Belgrade. But he was dazzled by the thought 
that the greatest and strongest army in the world was virtually 
at his command; and so he defied Russia with a light heart and 
planned to make it impossible for war to be prevented. There was 
guilt, of course, in St. Petersburg too. There, again, the Emperor 
was truly pacific, and even Sazonoff does not seem to have wanted 
war. But the Generals wanted war, counting stupidly upon 
their immense man-power; and the war-machine having once 
been started, neither Sazonoff nor the Tsar could stop it. Poor 
Nicky, the Little Father, tried very hard, but it was impossible. 

The part played by France is less clear, for France is the only 
one of the five great belligerents which has not published all the 
relevant documents. But the representatives of France, especially 
in St. Petersburg, would seem to have played a provocative part. 
They too, like the German Generals, thought the opportunity 
favourable, if only they could be sure—and they were pretty 
sure—of British support. At any rate, France was not an active 
peace-maker. In that role the British Government, as Herr 
Ludwig acknowledges, stood alone. He acquits England of all 
guilt whatsoever, acknowledging that she is the only country 
where all relevant documents were published voluntarily, 
instantly, and without any sort of falsification. For Germany 
he accepts a certain measure of guilt, though not nearly so heavy 
a measure as is allotted to her by contemporary opinion and is 
likely to be allotted to her by history. 

The drama of Herr Ludwig’s narrative, with his insistence on 
the villainy of the ‘‘ Generals” in Vienna, St. Petersburg and 
Berlin, inevitably suggests the thought that in the end some 
sort of rough justice has been done. England has, perhaps, 
suffered too much; but all the rest have suffered more or less in 
accordance with their deserts. It is almost as if the drama had 
been composed in advance by some great cosmic playwright. 
All the three great Empires that between them forced the war 
upon us have been destroyed, never to rise again. And if France 
were partially responsible in a subsidiary degree-—well, she suffered 
her purgatory. 

We hesitate to recommend anybody to go over again all that 
story of tragic foolishness and incompetence which is the story 
of July, 1914. Still, this is a book which ought to be read and 
which is very easy to read. The success with which it puts the 
whole thing in a nutshell is remarkable. 


THE DANGER OF BUREAUCRACY 


The New Despotism. By the Rt. Hon. Lorp Hewart or Bury, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. Benn. 21s. 

Every healthy Englishman dislikes bureaucracy, and some of 
the more passionate sort spend a considerable part of their time 
in writing to the Times about it. This does not mean, of course, 
that we regard our Civil Servants as rascals, or incompetent, or 
corrupt, or as parasites on the body politic.’ On the contrary, 
for all our little jokes about it, we believe the British Civil Service 
to be one of the wonders of the world—a model of efficiency, 
honesty and devotion to duty. But clearly the greater the ability 
and the industry of such a body of expert permanent officials, 
the greater the danger that they will aspire to be our masters 
instead of our servants. Anyone therefore who sounds the alarm 


about the encroachment of the power of Whitehall is certain of a 
And when this champion of our rights is no less 
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In praise of the 
Medici Prints 
1908-1929 
THE PRIME MINISTER 


I wish that a Medici Print could be found in every workman’s 
home. When that happens the world will have advanced very 
far on the road of spiritual peace and towards the enjoyment 
of the repose of the beautiful. 


The Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 


Such reproductions as these must be the means of bringing 
the masterpieces of a continent, in almost their full perfection, 
MR. WINSTON to the intimate knowledge of thousands who can never hope MR. RAMSAY 
| CHURCHILL ag to see the originals. MACDONALD 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
Most Rev. William Temple, D.D. 


The Medici Society has put all who care either ‘for art or 
for the spread of appreciation of beauty under a deep obliga- 
tion by making accessible on so wide a scale admirable 
reproductions of the masterpieces of all nations. 


THE VERY REV. DEAN INGE 


I have some of your pictures on my walls and have a very 
high opinion of their artistic merit. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


(Mr. A. M. Daniel) 


I trust that you may have at least another 21 years’ equal 
success in the production of your admirable reproductions 
of every date and nationality. 


VISCOUNT LEE OF FAREHAM 


The famous Art Connoisseur and Philanthropist 
1 can unreservedly congratulate you upon the excellence of 
the results which you have achieved. 


THE RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER 
Warden of New College, Oxford 
The Medici Prints are among the marvels of our age. All 











THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF YORK 





nie ke lovers of art owe them a deep debt of gratitude, for, apart 
D EE OF from their intrinsic beauty, they have rendered, and continue | 
FAREHAM to render, an incalculable service to the artistic education of RT. HON. H. A. L. 


the country. 


| MR. ARNOLD BENNETT 


I have a high admiration for many of The Medici Society’s 
publications, and have been a buyer of them ever since The 
Society began business. I think that it is doing excellent work 
for the spread of taste of the graphic arts. 


THE HEADMASTER OF HARROW 
(Dr. Cyril Norwood) 
I have watched the work of your Society since its start, and 
congratulate you on the growing reputation which has accom- 
panied your first 21 years. You have made possible a totally 
different standard of school appreciation of art. . . . Not less 
important is the contribution which you make to the decora- 
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DR. CYRIL tion of the home. . . . The more you prosper the better 
NORWOOD it will be. A good picture is never wasted. 


MR. ARNOLD BENNETT 


The CHURCH, POLITICS, EDUCATION and the ARTS are unanimous in praise of the 
Medici Prints. Send for their REASONED OPINIONS. 


SEND 1/- FOR THE 21ST{BIRTHDAY; CATALOGUE OF THE MEDICI PRINTS. It contains over 300 Illustrations 
and over 120 Biographies of Artists. (The complete Christmas Card and Calendar List is also ready.) 


MEDICI PRINTS MAY BE HAD OF ALL GOOD DEALERS, 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1 


And at Bournemouth, Torquay, Liverpool, Harrogate, and Boston and New York, U.S.A. 
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a person than the Lord Chief Justice, speaking not only with the 
weight of a judge but with the skill of a practised pleader, then 
he may count on a full house. Lord Hewart calls his book a 
‘little essay’ which is not intended to be more than a brief 
introduction to his topic. But in fact he has framed a formidable 
indictment of the ‘‘ new despotism,” and marshalled a mountain 
of evidence on which to hang the criminals. 

Thecharge that Government departments are usurping functions 
that belong properly to Parliament on the one hand or to the 
Courts of law on the other is no new one. For a good many 
years past complaints and warnings have been made from the 
Bench, as cases cited by Lord Hewart show. But of late the 
mischief has spread so fast and so far that he believes “* the whole 
scheme of self-government is being undermined,” and his object 
is to rally us to the defence before it is too late. He invites our 
attention to one statute after another, giving new powers to 
departments—powers which enable this or that Minister and his 
officials to set up tribunals of their own, to oust the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of law, and even to legislate behind the back of 
Parliament. This system of “‘ administrative law ” has not even 
the merits of the droit administratif of Continental countries. For 
droit administratif, however repugnant it may be to Englishmen, 
is at least a regular system of law, whereas 


‘** administrative law ”’ in this country is not really a system at all, 
but is simply an exercise of arbitrary power in relation to certain 
matters which are specified or indicated by statute, not on any 
definite principle, but haphazard, on the theory presumably that such 
matters are better kept outside the control of the Courts, and left to 
the uncontrolled discretion of the Executive and its servants. 


It should, in fact, be called ‘‘ administrative lawlessness.” 

Lord Hewart refers to something like thirty statutes which 
thus enhance the authority of Ministers and their departments— 
Education Acts, Housing, Transport, Gas, and Electricity Acts, 
Rating and Poor Law, Public Health and Insurance Acts. The 
process is usually simple enough. A clause is inserted—and 
generally carried without protest, or even without its being 
noticed—giving the Minister power to make regulations. Some- 
times he may be required to submit his regulations to Parliament 
after they have been promulgated, and Parliament naturally will 
seldom, if ever, bother itself about them. Sometimes even that 
lip-service to democracy is neglected, and there have been cases 
where the Minister has been expressly authorised to alter a statute 
at his own discretion. Under the Rating and Valuation Act, 
1925, for example, and again under the Local Government Act, 
1929, the Minister of Health may make orders for the purpose of 
removing difficulties, and ‘‘any such order may modify the 
provisions of this Act so far as may appear to the Minister 
necessary or expedient for carrying the order into effect.” The 
result is, then, that Whitehall not only makes laws, but sets up 
tribunals of officials to try cases under them and to give decisions 
from which no appeal is allowed. These ‘ administrative 
tribunals ” often, if not always, have highly offensive features. 
They do their work in secret; they scout the proper rules of 
evidence ; they do not allow cross-examination ; they are composed 
of departmental officials who have a departmental bias, and who 
are in effect judges in their own cause. 

And finally, the “‘ new despots,” not content with depriving 
the citizen of his right of access to the King’s Courts, have 
emulated the Stuarts and tried to make His Majesty’s judges 
tools for the furtherance of their nefarious designs. Lord Hewart 
discusses at considerable length the famous clause in the Rating 
and Valuation Bill a year or two ago, in which the Minister of 
Health was empowered to submit certain legal questions connected 
with valuation for the opinion of the High Court. Armed with 
such an authoritative decision, the Minister or the Central Valua- 
tion Committee could, it was said, dispense uniform justice up 
and down the land—a uniform justice which would probably, the 
critics objected, be gross injustice in many cases. The clause 
was hotly attacked by the great lawyers in the House of Lords, 
and it was in the end reluctantly withdrawn by the Government. 
Lord Salisbury alone dropped a parting tear over a provision 
which, he said, 

was put into the Bill with the object of saving expense to unfor- 

tunate ratepayers—and the only thing which the great lawyers can 

think of is whether some special theory of law and administration is 
complied with, and they do not think of those interests which are so 
acutely felt by the suitors... . It is a most singular circumstance 
how very difficult it is for poor people to get justice in this country, 
because they really cannot afford it on account of the enormous 
expense. ... I do wish when great judges address themselves to 


your Lordships on this subject, they would take into consideration 
that side of the case. 


Now the reader, who has followed in a cold sweat the story 
of the filching of his liberties, may perhaps pause at this point, 
and ask whether Lord Salisbury was quite such an ass as Lord 
Hewart makes him out. And then he may think back to the 
main question of ‘ administrative law,’’ and wonder whether 
Lord Hewart’s account is the whole truth. Is there not something 
to be said on the other side? Is it the fact that all this develop- 
ment of departmental tribunals represents no more than lust 
for power on the part of the bureaucrats? Is it quite so offensive 
and so disastrous to the private citizen as it appears to be to the 
lawyers? It has been urged by persons whom Lord Hewart 
scoffs at as champions of despotism that administrative justice 
has some substantial advantages. It is generally cheaper both 
for the parties and for the public. It is more expeditious. It 
gives more scope for expert knowledge in the investigation of a 
case. It provides a more flexible and less formal procedure. 
It is more adapted to the creation of new standards based on new 
social or moral conceptions. These are considerations which 
may seem of no account in the Temple, but which certainly 
will carry weight outside it. Moreover, the enormous develop- 
ment in recent years of the social services has made some such 
system inevitable. It is impossible for Parliament to foresee all 
the details that will follow on the application of a principle; it 
is equally impossible for the ordinary Courts of law to deal with 
all the claims and disputes that must arise. What, for example, 
would the Lord Chief Justice have said if he and his brethren had 
been asked to hear the four thousand appeals under the Widows’ 
Pensions Act in the first year of its operation? (And what 
would the widows have said?) This difficulty, indeed, Lord 
Hewart admits ; and he even admits also that “‘ the system, if not 
abused, and subject to proper safeguards, may have its uses.” 
But, if that be so, why all this rage to make our flesh creep? 
For those who defend the system do not, as Lord Hewart’s book 
suggests, defend its abuses. On the contrary, writers like Mr. 
Robson in his Justice and Administrative Law, and Mr. Port in 
his Administrative Law, argue strongly for reforms which will 
check bureaucracy and establish the safeguards that all 
democrats very properly demand. 

Their remedies seem to us a great deal more practical and 
promising than Lord Hewart’s. He would like to see the repeal 
of “‘ the worst of the offending sections in Acts of Parliament,” 
and the prevention of similar mischief in the future by Com- 
mittees in the Lords and the Commons (and also ‘‘ some able 
member of the editorial staff of some of the leading newspapers *’) 
scrutinising every Bill, in order to detect and oppose any device 
for giving new powers to the bureaucracy. This might, he 
admits, seriously check the flow of legislation. ‘ But would any- 
body really mind that ? ” he cries—with a longing eye cocked back 
on the good old days of laisser-faire. ‘*‘ What is needed,” he con- 
cludes sonorously, “‘ is to reassert in grim earnest the Sovereignty 
of Parliament and the Rule of Law.” Yes; but how? Surely 
by methods that are in harmony with the spirit and the necessities 
of our own age. That means the regularisation, and not the 
abolition, of ‘‘ administrative law.” Let us have a uniform 
system of evidence and procedure; publicity of hearing and 
publication of decisions, with reasoned grounds given for those 
decisions; appeals on questions of law to a properly constituted 
Administrative Court of Appeal (or, alternatively, to a High 
Court judge sitting with assessors); personal liability of members 
of all administrative tribunals for damages in the Courts of law, 
whenever malice, negligence, or corruption could be proved 
against them. The Rule of Law would not have much to com- 
plain of under such a system. As for the Committees of Lords 
and Commons to ensure the Sovereignty of Parliament, Lord 
Hewart’s demand is clearly right, though there might be some 
difference of opinion as to how exactly they should function. 
But doubts and fears may soon be set at rest. For the Lord 
Chancellor has now set up a committee to inquire into the 
whole subject, and before it the Lord Chief Justice will come to 
grips with the bureaucrats. 


GEORGE SAND 


The Intimate Journal of George Sand. Preface by AuROKE 
Sanp. Translated, with Notes, by Marre JENNEY Howe. 
Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


This general title covers three distinct personal documents, 
written at various times by George Sand purely for her own 
satisfaction or relief. They include a few letters addressed to 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS 


THE FIRST WAR BOOK OF THE ITALIAN FRONT 


‘Ernest Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms is one of the very best novels that have passed through 


the hands of the Book Society Committee. 


. . . Mr. Hemingway tells his tales in a succession 


of short direct sentences, piling up the facts and avoiding all obvious “ literary” airs and graces. 
. . . Through the medium of this bluff, masculine, “ hard-boiled,” apparently insensitive style, 
he contrives to give you a very vivid and sometimes poignant picture of the life he knows. He 
has done this superbly in A Farewell to Arms. 


‘I believe it will not be long before readers will be able to boast of the fact that they bought 
a first edition of A Farewell to Arms.’ 


HENRY VIII 
FRANCIS HACKETT 


Every page of this book glitters 
and glows with colour—the moral 
and mental as well as the material 
colour—of their age . . . Nor once 
does the narrative flag or the grip 
on the reader’s attention relax.’ 
HamILTON Fyre in the Spectator 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


TREASON AND 
TRAGEDY 


GEORGE ADAM 
An Account of French Treason 
Trials 
‘The book is indeed a grim re- 
cord.’ Times Weekly Edition 
‘His trenchant study will not be 
readily forgotten by those who 
read it.’ Observer 


10s. 6d. net 


THE HOUSE OF 
GOLD 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


‘The wild tragedy is a serpent’s 

nest of writhing passions, which Mr. 

O’Flaherty excels above all living 

authors in describing.’ Spectator 
7s. 6d. net 


To be published on November 11th. 


GOOD-BYE TO ALL THAT, the Autobiography of Robert Graves, will be published on 


November 18th. 
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her by other people (Sainte-Beuve, Lamennais, etc.); otherwise 
they are her secret and sincere attempts to look into her own 
heart and to sum up her life. Of the three, only one has, even 
in part, seen daylight before—a long passage out of the Journal to 
Alfred de Musset was printed by Paul de Musset in his Lut et Elle. 
This Journal is the document which George Sand sent, as a last 
despairing gesture, to melt the heart of her faithless and too 
fastidious lover, whom the gift of her hair (there is a lot about 
that hair in the Journal) had already failed to move. This is the 
document which Alfred de Musset read aloud amid laughter 
to his friends; which he lent to Madame de Jaubert; which she, 
her daughter, and her lady’s-maid sat up all night copying; 
and which soon circulated Paris and was hailed as the public 
confession of Madame Sand’s guilt. 

Even now, when all these little scandals and intrigues have 
died away, this Journal will probably arouse most interest. There 
is something very intriguing in the revelations of a woman in 
love; there is also, in this case, something pathetically ridiculous. 
George Sand was undoubtedly a finer woman than Julie 
de Lespinasse, but she lacked Lespinasse’s emotional dignity. 
And even now that the document has been placed in our hands 
by the authority of Mademoiselle Aurore Sand, we can still 
sympathise with Musset’s laughter, his fear of George’s ‘* leonine 
love,” and his distaste at the picture of his discarded mistress 
gracing the stalls of the Opera in a sailor-hat. But that he 
found, in these absurd and touching pages, no signs of sincerity, 
of “‘ genuine emotion,” we cannot believe: Alfred de Musset 
was not so insensitive as his brother would have had him thought. 
What makes this Journal to Musset so interesting, and at times 
so indignified, is precisely that George Sand was terribly in 
earnest and most cruelly in love. But while she addressed her 
outpourings to her lover, it was not for him that the Journal 
was composed. These are not letters, nor a confession, but the 
confused thoughts and exaggerated emotions of a woman who 
could only think with her pen. The motive that inspired these 
pages must have been self-preservation; she had to know where 
she was and exactly how much she was suffering. George Sand 
had always been extremely introspective: ‘‘ I would fall back 
on myself, scalpel in hand, and dig into my inner state, trying 
to discover the secret of my being and my destiny. Not until 
I had made myself suffer thoroughly would I stop, faint with 
fatigue of the spirit.” It was still that which she was attempting 
in the Journal to Musset: though she apostrophises him, it is 
to herself she is talking. And when she tied it up and sent it off 
to that odd mixture of poet, aristocrat, blackguard, and man 
of the world that was Musset, she must have been literally insane. 
Suffering such as she describes in these pages would send most 
women mad. 

The two other documents are her Daily Conversations with 
Doctor Piffoéi (1837-40) and a collection of Sketches and Hints, 
which she jotted down at odd moments, and often at long 
intervals, between 1832 and 1868. Doctor Piffoél was what she 
called the ‘“‘ masculine ”’ side of her character; the rational side 
would describe him better, as far as he exists at all, for she had 
other masculine traits which she would have blushed to ascribe 
to the “‘ very learned and highly skilled Doctor Piffoél.’ In 
these two documents we are given her thoughts and judgments 
upon a great variety of subjects: education, love, happiness, 
music, and the position of women. But the odd thing is that, 
apart from the Journal which tells us exactly what it was that 
George Sand, in an access of romanticism, sent to Musset, and 
what Musset, in an access of sophistication, made fun of, we 
learn from these documents very little about her that cannot be 
deduced from, or discovered in, her novels. George Sand 
belonged to that group of artists who only create to express their 
own personalities, and in so far as their personalities need 
expression. Writing (public or private) was for her the catharsis 
of an emotion; when her emotions found other outlets, writing 
was less necessary. Fortunately for George Sand’s admirers, 
her emotional experiences were seldom happy or lasting; nor did 
she ever attain that adjustment to life which Sainte-Beuve 
prophesied for her. ‘‘ As soon as your genius adjusts itself to 
life, beautiful years will unfold before you, bringing you serious 
satisfaction and triumphant success.” 

As a matter of fact, had she ever attained that adjustment, 
she would probably have stopped working. When over forty, 
she wrote : 


I wonder why the thought of suicide, and the desire for it, has 
come back to me so constantly of late. I suppose it is because I have 


fully recovered my health and am at peace again. 


I should like to fall 
asleep in this peaceful mood and never awake. 


But these peaceful moods were rare; her usual state—from 
first to last—was one of conflict with herself, the universe, and 
consequently with individuals. And out of this conflict came 
all her work. The philosophy behind Lélia, Consuelo, and 
La Petite Fadette remains the same, however much the details 
of presentation may alter. Old age brought her the peace of 
old age; but she never attained that “ philosophic serenity ” 
which she sometimes dreamed of, and which she admired so much 
in her friend, Rollinat: ‘*‘ How miserly God has been in with- 
holding from me those consolations he has lavishly given you! 
I have let myself be consumed by a thirst for the unattainable 
which the powers of heaven have refused to quench.” 

Though these documents reveal nothing that cannot be dug 
out of the works of George Sand, they do present, in as small a 
compass as is possible, the many facets of her character and the 
central problem of her life, for those who are interested in the 
woman as a phenomenon, but who find her writings unreadable. 
They might well have been presented more critically and intelli- 
gently, but a proper awe and reverence is due from a grand- 
daughter to such a grandmother. As far as can be judged without 
seeing the original, the translation is accurate and readable. 
And it is amusing, if not very enlightening, to be informed (in 
Miss Marie Jenney Howe’s notes which, by the way, are scattered 
through the text) that George Sand’s characters “share the 
ideas of Susan B. Anthony and Carrie Chapman Catt in regard 
to the reforms necessary for women. They agree with Clarence 
Darrow about capital punishment, and with Judge Lindsey on 
prevention of crime and treatment of criminals.” Other 
authorities, both of earlier date and more universal renown, 
could probably also be found to endorse many of the social 
theories of George Sand. 


THE DEVIL 


The Devil. By Maurice Garcon and JEAN VINCHON. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d. 

The Devil used to wear horns and a tail. To-day he is a mere 
abstraction, as lightly invoked as he was once dreadfully feared. 
How far Lucifer has fallen, and how many forms he has used in 
his decline and fall, is told in this interesting piece of diabolical 
research. Black dog, black cat, toad, monkey, snake, red fox, 
owl, wolf, crow, hen, and mere melancholy gentleman in black 
—the Devil has used all these disguises, as well as his classic 
hoofs, horns and tail. In his more modern manifestations he 
would seem to be less spectacular and not so zoologically minded, 
to judge from the experiences of persons who, so recently as a 
year or two ago, exhibited symptoms which their friends could 
only account for by the theory of demoniacal possession. There 
is the case, for instance, cited by the author, of Alice, a dress- 
maker, forty-four years of age, who, with her sister Jeanne, 
became possessed of the Devil. It is impossible, here, to mention 
half the signs by which the Devil, apparently, had marked Alice 
as his own. One is that ‘“‘ her stomach opens and a deep voice 
is heard.’ The deep voice is Satan’s; shriller and slighter 
voices, one even a little musical, are those of his attendant 
demons. Such cases, whatever the possessed themselves may 
believe, are perhaps more properly subjects for the doctor than 
for the Church. But let the horns and cloven hoof be seen ever 
so plainly by the lay mind, the Church, as the authors remark, 
is to-day very prudent, and “accepts manifestations of the 
Devil only with the utmost difficulty.” Exorcism is practised 
very rarely. Tacitly it is supposed that Lucifer has provisionally 
renounced his intervention, whether by possession or by witch- 
craft, among men. 

But even if Lucifer has abdicated, or however far he has 
fallen, he can look back on a loug reign of terror, even though 
—which is rather surprising —his most frightening form, the 
Devil of horns and tail, dates only from the Middle Ages. Before 
that he was more of an abstraction, as he is to-day. And the 
Devil, in whatever form he chose to appear, had a great deal of 
assistance in making himself feared. A certain Jean Wier, of 


Bale, made, in the sixteenth century, an inventory of demons. 
According to his reckoning, the diabolic monarchy comprised 
72 princes and 7,405,926 devils, divided into 1,111 legions of 
6,666 each. But this, as the computator was careful to remark, 
was “apart from errors of calculation.” 


And while the Devil 
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himself, as has been noted, was often content to appear as mere 
goat or dog, some of his demons, according to a medieval 
authority, preferred less pleasant forms and chose to show them- 
selves “‘ with darkened brown and hairy faces, their noses either 
deformed, snubbed, or else outrageously aquiline, their mouths 
open and deeply caved, their eyes deep sunk and brightly 
sparkling, their hands and feet bent like a vulture’s, their arms 
and legs thin and covered with hair, like the legs of goats and 
donkeys, their horned feet sometimes cloven and sometimes 
eolid. ...” 

No wonder that medieval authority, clerical and secular, 
confronted with such a protean enemy, was very hard on any 
suspected of being even among his camp followers—mere 
sorcerers and dealers in magic and spells. Those whose business 
it was to try persons suspected of sorcery could put any present- 
day police force to shame in the administering of the third degree, 
to judge from sample interrogatories quoted by the authors of 
this book. If, as the proverb says, the Devil looks after his own, 
the protection of His Satanic Majesty must often have been 
needed by his subjects. 


THE SPANISH MYTH 


Unromantic Spain. By Mario Praz. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 


The amorous tendrils of French culture reach out towards 
everything primitive. The Chateaubriands, the Lotis, the 
Morands, the Barrés and de Montherlants of France drape them- 
selves upon the Indian, the Oriental, the Negro, the Spaniard, 
with the strangely juicy and sensuous convolutions of the tropical 
parasite. Spain has been a frequent subject. The Spaniard’s 
highest qualities are not intellectual, and in periods of mental 
and political listlessness he has easily succumbed to the in- 
tellectual fashions of his neighbour. It has been a natural and 
unavoidable arrangement; there is just enough of the Latin in 
the Spaniard to make it possible; but it has never been a marriage 
of true minds. It has been rather a sentimental concubinage, 
with a voluptuous patronage and even a touch of sadism on the 
French side and some sullen fits of temper—the restive heel- 
stamping of the dancer—on the Spanish. The arrangement 
has had its advantages, but it has meant that France has 
traditionally interpreted Spain to the rest of the world. For like 
the character in one of the novels of Pérez Galdés who said, 
** My dignity and position do not permit me to explain,” Spain 
remained silent, and although the silence has been broken during 
the last twenty or thirty years, the apologia is either untranslated 
or unheard. The Spain of Gauthier, of Carmen, and of the 
latter-day French romantics dies hard. 

It is against the myth of the romantic and picturesque Spain, 
with its sang, volupté and mort, and the melodramatic legends 
which find their way into the handbooks for English and American 
tourists, that Mr. Mario Praz inveighs. The book was originally 
published in Italian, and possibly the author’s affectionate ridicule 
of the English spinster and the bewildered American ‘* poppa ” 
amused his Italian public. It does not often occur to the tourist 
that he is one of the more exotic sights. But these episodes in 
Mr. Praz’s book are tiresome and they add a note of facetiousness 
to his diatribe which imperils its effect. When he keeps to the 
more serious aspect of his theme, Mr. Praz succeeds in getting some 
good, malicious amusement out of it. One can laugh—but 
surely a little snobbishly?—at Gauthier for creating his 
picturesque myth out of a country which has its share of 
monotony; one can recall with pleasure Barbey d’Aurevilly’s 
heresy that the Quixote is ‘“‘ un livre monotone, dune gaité de 
muletiers, ayant toujours le méme gotit d’ail et de proverbes.” As 
for the latter-day sensualists, they are excellent targets. There 
are the exaggerations of Henri de Montherlant’s religious tauro- 
mania in which he achieves an orgiastic reconciliation of Mithra 
with Christ; and the public orgasms of Maurice Barrés’ peculiar 
brand of Roman Catholicism : 

According to Barrés, . . . the aisles of the churches are nothing 
else but alcoves, deep alcoves, where beings made for collaborer 
a des sensibilités raffinées, covered with long dark veils, whisper 
in the confessionals their sins, their passionate sins. Spanish 
churches are full of that smell of decay which is calculated to send 
the voluptuous blasé to the seventh heaven. From behind the 
reja, ‘‘ precieuse au toucher comme un beau corps de femme,” he 


adores “ ces poupées faisandées, ces corps deshabillés et saignants, ces 
genouz et ces coudes ecorchés du Christ.” 


. . . Finikin Barrés while travelling in Spain, ‘ ne laissait aucune 
occasion déire froissé,’ and “. . . rubbed his exasperated senses 


against the thorns of Spanish mysticism.” 


A primitive, monotonous country where men are listless, 
vacant-minded or contemplative and energy is sporadic, where 
will and the desire and capacity to organise are weak, inevitably 
attracts men whose energies are poured through the channels of 
a single obsession. The trouble with Mr. Mario Praz is that in 
attacking the exaggerations of foreign writers who have found 
their inspiration in Spain, he tends himself to commit the 
exaggeration of assuming the truth is banal. He loses no 
opportunity in his descriptions of Holy Week in Seville, of bull 
fights, the Alhambra, in his chapters on architecture, of pointing 
out the banality, boredom and deadness of the scene. He has 
no genuine sympathy for the country. There is little attempt 
to understand the nature of the Spanish genius. The scene is 
not banal. There is no reason for preferring Mr. Mario Praz’s 
Italian myth to Gauthier’s French one. On the other hand, 
though to explode the myth the author has virtually to 
descend to the level of those who have accepted it, he has 
written a clever and plausible essay in destructive criticism 
out of evident knowledge. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
we ange ing His Life and Work. 


Those who are genuinely interested in the personality of the late 
Walter Rathenau—Jew, millionaire, captain of industry, mystic, 
socialist, and one time Foreign Minister of republican Germany— 
may find it possible to read this book, but we can recommend it only 
to his most determined admirers. Its form is chaotic, and it is hard 
even to be quite sure whether the writer of this passage or that is the 
author of the book or its subject. Walter Rathenau possessed a very 
odd sort of ability. He was a congealed mass of what the psychologists 
nowadays call mental ** complexes.””. He was both shy and blustering. 
He was personally vain to an almost pathological degree. He wrote 
enormously, but almost all he wrote seemed to exhibit him—half 
falsely, perhaps—as a very superior person who was almost as woolly- 
headed as he was long-winded. He impressed some people by the 
very strength of his personal belief that he possessed some sort of 
exclusive access to the sources of profound wisdom. But, in fact, his 
intellect was by no means of the first order. He never, for example, 
managed to grasp even the elements of the currency problem that was 
of such vital importance to his country. In action he was practical 
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enough, but his writings were all wool, and as a conversationalist 
he was a tremendous bore. He was profoundly self-satisfied ; he had 
valuable ideas, but he could neither learn nor teach. His assassination 
was a personal but hardly a public tragedy, for he had none of the 
gifts of a statesman, and his demise made room in Germany for a 
very much abler and greater man. Still, here is his story, written by 
one of his greatest admirers, for those who care to read it. 


A History of Science, and its Relations with Philosophy and Religion. 
By WiiuraM Ceci, Dampier Damprer-WHeETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge University 
Press. 18s. 

This book, Mr. Dampier-Whetham tells us, was written chiefly for 
his own satisfaction and amusement; but it should be interesting 
and useful to a wide circle of readers. It traces in its five hundred 
or so pages the development of scientific thought and experiment 
in all its branches from Babylonian times down to the present day, 
and touches on the main systems of philosophy and theology, as seen 
through the scientist’s eye. In discussing the problems of heredity 
and eugenics Mr. Dampier-Whetham of course introduces his own 
well-known argument for aristocracy and his fears for the future of 
a world threatened by the advance of democracy. And he even 
quotes his fellow-pessimist Dean Inge as an authority on the subject. 
But this is a harmless trifle in a volume to the making of which much 
learning and labour have gone. 


Secrets of a Solicitor. Edited by Epwarp Matrsy. Long. 18s. 

Why a solicitor of all people—and nameless at that—should need 
to be “ edited” is not made clear. But it is clear enough that the 
editee is a man who knows a great many odd things. The whole of 
the book is amusing, and most of it is obviously the authentic 
reminiscence of a man who was closely associated with many of the 
leading scandals of Late Victorian and Edwardian society. There are 
things here about the Oscar Wilde case that are new, and there is a 
fuller account of the baccarat scandal at Tranby Croft—in which 
King Edward as Prince of Wales was involved—than we have hitherto 
come across in print. 


Concerning Many Things. By His Honour Sir Epwarp 
Cassell. 21s. 

His Honour Sir Edward Parry has for a great many years been 
known for his interest in literature and his indefatigable efforts to 
combine journalistic with judicial activities. In this book he publishes 
a selection of the results of his legal and literary researches; and a 
very odd and interesting selection it is. Amongst other things it deals 
with the experiences of the late Charles Marvin in the unreformed 
Civil Service, relating how and why Marvin, employed in the Foreign 
Office as a copyist at tenpence an hour, revealed to the Globe and to 
an embarrassed world the text of a particularly secret treaty which 
Lord Salisbury had concluded with Russia. Then there is an odd 
chapter on Cardinal Newman’s difficulties with the Roman Church 
after he had joined it; two others on the famous theatrical cases of 
Bunn v. Macready and Lumley v. Gye; and another on the pre-Alice 
writings of Lewis Carroll. Then the legal position of the dog is 
discussed, and then the humour of George Eliot. The book as a whole, 
always well-written as it is, should afford much delight to those whose 
memories of Victorian times are still green. 


On the Stream of Travel. 
Hall. 15s. 

Mr. Hall is an itinerant journalist who is evidently never so happy as 
when the wheels are turning or the propellers spinning beneath him 
along the highways of the world. But he is a writer who travels, not 
merely a traveller who writes. The reader who knows nothing of his 
earlier work will catch a glimpse of his imaginative quality and neatness 
of phrase in his description on page two of a number of captured airmen 
in a prison camp as ** tumbled out of the air, swept like gusts of dead 
leaves to this sheltered spot.”” From his war experiences he recalls 
no more than a few pages of reminiscence of the rarer sensations of 
flying ; he is swiftly off to the later years when, feeling that he must 
settle down to something, he decided to settle down to wandering. 
He seems, as a wanderer, to have achieved an exceptional freedom. 
Sojourning in Polynesia, a phrase in a book turns his mind to Iceland 
and to Iceland he goes, giving an individual but vivid and interesting 
account of that little-known country. Soon he is in New York, and 
presently again in the South Seas, where, in fact, round and about 
Tahiti, most of his time seems to have been spent. His is a rambling, 
inconclusive account, with an air of embodying magazine and newspaper 
matter; he discusses indifferently the places he visits, the people he 
comes across, the books he reads, his own ideas on civilisation and the 
simple life. But he has personality, and with it a sense of style. 


Parry. 


By JAmMes Norman Hatt. Chapman and 





Everyman’s Psychology. By Sir Joun Apams. 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

At the close of his entertaining apology for this useful and lucid 
little book, Professor Adams gives us its object in a_ sentence. 
** Psychology,” he writes, ‘is now acclimatised in the market place, 
and only the humble work remains to deal faithfully with the market- 
place psychology, brace it, keep it up to standard, and at the same 
time bring down from the clouds, from time to time, as much of the 
psychological material there as is fit for the use of Everyman.” 
Sir John’s ‘‘ Everyman” is assumed to have intelligence, but no 
knowledge of systematised psychology ; and although Sir John begins 
at the beginning, he never writes down to his readers aggressively. 
He makes no secret that the science he expounds is in a state of flux, 
or that its newer schools and their champions are far from living in 
amity. As befits a Professor of Education, Sir John lcoks out 
benevolently at the stricken field, where behaviourists, psycho- 


University of London 


analysts and the rest of the moderns lay about them lustily ; and then 
laying hands on each of them in turn, and, wielding Occam’s razor 


en 


with discretion, shaves them into something like harmony with that 
older psychology, which in its ancient pride is apt to look upon the 
present turmoil of thought as an unseemly brawl. These ingenious 
reconstructions will make the book interesting, even when exasperating 
to the expert; but the work’s real value is that it provides those who 
are compelled to discuss man’s conduct in the light of psychology 
with an armoury of facts and terms for all occasions. ‘ . 


Superstitions of Sailors. By ANncrto S. Raproport. Stanley Paul. 
15s. . 

Since man first dared to trust himself to its treachery and loneliness 
the sea has ever been a fruitful source of superstition; and for this 
book Dr. Rappoport has ransacked history and legend for the super- 
stitions to which sailors are or have been addicted. The earlier 
chapters deal with the legends that from the earliest times have 
accounted for the sea, its saltness, its waves, its tides, for water-spouts 
and tempests, for phosphorescence and St. Elmo’s Light, and for all 
the natural wonders of the deep. Later chapters deal with more 
fanciful legends, such as those which relate to the appearance of 
phantom ships, of mermaids and mermen, and strange monsters; 
and those stories which many peoples have invented of a world 
beneath the sea in which live men and women much like ourselves, 
In addition to these elaborate tales, often the invention of very 
primitive people, we have the simpler superstitions of the fo’e’sle 
which strike terror to hearts of men who, in all the natural affairs of 
life at sea, exhibit a courage beyond the ordinary landsman’s imagina- 
tion. No doubt, these superstitions are fading, but still there are men 
who would rather face a blizzard off the Horn than sail on a Friday, 
and who look upon a parson aboard as a potential Jonah. All these 
superstitions, great and small, are here recorded, with illustrations 
gathered from all climes and all ages. 


The Amorous Adventures of Augustus of Saxony. By Kari Lupwic 
von Po.Lunitz. Translated from the French by a Gentleman of 
Oxford. Allen and Unwin, 15s. 

The text followed in this edition of von Pollnitz’s curious chronique 
scandaleuse is that of a translation published about 1750, and in its 
way the translation is as curious as its original. There is a florid 
voluptuousness in the Gentleman of Oxford’s style that gives these 
love adventures something of the gaudy sensuality of the Arabian 
Nights expurgated for non-Asiatic readers. The story of Frederick 
Augustus is of course only partly told in these memoirs of his intrigues, 
nevertheless they do give us something of his character which was 
probably just a shade more agreeable than that given in the character 
sketch by Jacob von Fleming, which is appended to the volume. 
Von Fleming, who at times “‘ hesitates dislike ’’ and “ damns with faint 
praise” very skilfully, knew his man and is apparently an unprejudiced 
witness. The greatest merit of these stories which treat of individual 
amours, is that for all their sameness of plot and expression, they do 
to some extent differentiate the ladies. The most attractive was the 
French merchant’s daughter Henrietta, whose only child by the King 
was created Countess Orzelska and married the Prince of Holstein- 
Beck; the most famous and discreet was Aurora von Koningsmark, 
whose son, Maurice Saxe, became the great French Marshal. It is 
strange that only once does von Pollnitz mention “ porcelain,” though 
the King notoriously used the products of his factory at Meissen as 
presents for his friends and favourites. The book is noteworthy for 
the beauty of its illustration, gravure reproductions of contemporary 
portraits or engravings which demonstrate that Augustus was a man 
of taste, for many of these ladies are undeniably beautiful, and none 
without some attraction of person. Even the King’s Consort, 
Eberhardine, though every inch ‘a spouse,” is not without a certain 
plump charm. The stories of course are faked; for von Pollnitz 
relates conversations and incidents which no principal to such affairs 
would reveal or even recall, and read consecutively they are somewhat 
wearisome. It is a book to be imbibed with discretion, like the pink 
champagne sugared for the Russian market. The best story is that 
which relates to the King’s adventures in Spain when he was as yet 
but Prince of Saxony. 


The History of Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge. A 


Collective Work (22 authors). Blackie. 25s. 


This is a companion volume to a similar treatment of Evolution issued 
by the same publishing house in 1925, The authors are mostly men 
of the first class in the Liberal Protestant ranks. The treatment is 
necessarily superficial, the last eleven centuries being dismissed in 
226 pages. Nevertheless, the book can be recommended without 
reserve to those who, adopting the general ecclesiastical standpoint 0 
its authors, desire a book of reference on the entire subject. It is 
really well written, very easy to read, a storehouse of facts, and always 
stimulating. 


British Women in the Twentieth Century. 
Werner Laurie. 16s. 

Although Mrs. Lang carries her story of the emancipation of woman 
well into the present decade, the real value of her book is historical. 
It is not for the biographic notes of contemporary women in the 
professions, trades and sports they have recently invaded that readers 
will go to the book, but for the really excellent summaries of the different 
methods of attack by which woman has won her right to compete with 
man in fields that were not so long ago his particular preserves. The 
best stories are those of the fight for education and the fight for the 
vote: but there are quite good accounts of the struggles for recognition 
in the mefical and legal professions. Mrs. Lang deals, of course, with 
women as writers and artists, albeit somewhat perfunctorily ; but 
she omits to mention the excellent work which has been done recently 
in the field of economics by the many brilliant women of the London 
School of Economics; nor does she mention women in scholarship, 
such as the late Jane Harrison and Miss Waddeil, author of The 
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Wandering Scholars. However, some omissions in such a book were 
inevitable, if only for reasons of space. 


Times of Stress. By Colonel Lionen James. Murray. 12s. 

Colonel Lionel James is a connoisseur of wars, and in this volume he 
continues the tale of his experiences as special correspondent for the 
Times from the point where he broke it off at the end of his earlier 
book, ~~ Pressure (midway through the Russo-Japanese War), to the 
close of his journalistic career in 1913. He brought off his greatest 
coup when he got through to London the only full and uncensored 
account of the great battle of Liao-yang, after which, having made 
himself by that exploit rather less than welcome to the Japanese 
authorities, he visited Russia and saw, while there, incidents of the naval 
mutiny at Sevastopol (in which the famous “‘ Potemkin ” took part) 
in 1905. In the next eight years there were some dull periods, which 
Colonel James had to fill up by such exploits as investigating the 
underlife of London in the disguise of a down-and-out, but rumours of 
war were generally frequent, even when the real thing was lacking, and 
he was assiduous on the track of trouble. The Balkans and the Near 
East were continually calling; once he got as far as India; he saw 
fighting in the Spanish Riff and in French Morocco, sandwiching between 
these two the famous victory of Mr. Winston Churchill at Sidney Street. 
His two best stories concern the barefaced effrontery by which he 
and a friend obtained a copy of the Serbian reply to the Austrian 
ultimatum of 1909—simply walking into the Council Chamber and 
taking it out of the Foreign Secretary’s hand !—and the infallible 
system of poker-playing utilised by the King of Montenegro. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


{Some of which will be reviewed in due course.) 
An Ambassador of Peace. LORD D’ABERNON’S Diary. Vol. II. Hodder. 21s. 
Wan Bisstes and Other Papers. By Major-General MAX HOFFMANN. 2 vols. Secker. 


Memoirs of a Social Democrat. By PHILIP SCHEIDEMANN. 2 vols. Hodder. 42s. 

A History for British People. By D.C. SOMERVELL, M.A. Bell. 12s, 6d. 

A cheap edition of the works of The author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden"’ 
including Elizabeth and her German Garden, Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen, 
The Enchanted April, The Benefactress, The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight, Fraulein 


Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther, The Pastor’s Wife, The Caravaners. (Others to 
follow.) Macmillan. 3s. 6d. each. 


The Women of Cairo. By GERARD DE NERVAL. 2 vols. Routledge. 25s. 


The Land of the Sun God. A description of Ancient and Modern Egypt. By HANNA 
Ryp#. Allenand Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


The Third Mary Stuart. By MARJORIE BOWEN. Lane. 18s, 


Marshal Foch. His Own Words on Many Subjects. By RAYMOND RECONLY 
Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 


The Reign of Henry V. By J. H. Wytig and W.T. WavGH. Vol. III. (1415-1422). 
Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


mene Mountain. By E. A. T. Dutton. With an Introduction by HILAIRE BELLOc, 
‘ape. 21s, 


Kenya. From Chartered Company to Crown Colony. By CHARLES W. HOBLEY, 
C.M.G. Witherby. 16s. 


Ginee of State Papers of the Reign of Elizabeth. 1587. H.M. Stationery Office. 
35s. 


Shooting by Moor, Field and Shore. By ERIC PARKER and others. The Lonsdale 
Library. Vol. III. Seeley Service. 21s. 


Portrait of a Chinese Lady. By Lady Hoste. Hodder, 21s. 
The Rosetta Stone. By Sir E. A. WALLIS BupGE. R.T.S. 12s. 6d. 


The Sovereignty of the British Dominions. By ARTHUR BERRIEDALE KEITH, 
acmillan. 18s. 


Conversations with George Moore. By GERAINT GOODWIN. Benn. 10s. 6d. 
Sir bay © Parkin. A Biography. By Sir JoHn Witiison, LL.D. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 


Serenade to the Hangman. By MAURICE DEKOBRA. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Marco Polo. Translated by Jonn FRAMPTON. Argonaut Press. £2 2s. 

Lord Lansdowne. By Lord NEwTon. Macmillan. 25s. 

The Hawbucks. By JOHN MASEFIELD. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mother of Pearl. By ANATOLE FRANCE. Illustrated by FRANK C. PAPE. Lane. 16s. 
The Earl of Halsbury. By A. WILSON Fox. Chapman and Hall. 30s. 


In a Glass Darkly. By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. Illustrated by EDWARD ARDIZZONE. 
Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 


The Man who Lost Himself. By OSBERT SITWELL. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
Marriage and Morals. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Three Personal Records of the War. By R. H, MOTTRAM, JOHN EASTON, ERIC 


Our Present Philosophy of Life. Essays on Shaw, Gide, Freud and Bertrand Russell. 
By MONTGOMERY BELGION. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


The ae > Biologist. Ten essays. By JOSEPH NEEDHAM. Chatto and Windus, 
s. 6d, 


Savonarola. The Mystics of Siena. By PIERO MISCIATTELLI. Translated by M, 
PETERS-ROBERTS, Heffer. 10s. 6d. each. 


Studies in the English Social and Political Thinkers of the Nineteenth Century. By 
ROBERT H. Murray, Litt.D. Heffer. 2 vols. 24s. 


Commando. A journal of the Boer War. By DENEYS ReITZ. With an Introduction 
by General Smuts. Faber and Faber. 15s. 


The Polar Regions in the Twentieth Century. By Major-General A. W. GREELY 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


Baudelaire and the Symbolists. By PETER QUENNELL. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


About Motoring 
AN IMPROVED TROJAN 


INCE its introduction the original Trojan car has provided 
S the cheapest four-wheeled transport in the world. It 
costs less to run than a pony trap, since on any accurate 
system of bookkeeping the latter absorbs at least ten shillings 
a week. Unfortunately, the demerits of the Trojan, though 
wholly psychological, have always been such as to limit its 
market. It not only was cheap, but looked cheap; and no small 
part of the joy of car ownership is to proclaim, even to the police 
and tramps, that you are not penniless. It was very slow, 
especially on long, steep hills, up which its pace might sink to 
4 m.p.h., though it never ceased altogether, even on fierce 
precipices. Excellent as its suspension was (no other car dare 
travel on solid tyres), it never steered to a hair on bad roads, 
and created the illusion that it might wobble off the road, though 
elderly women could always follow a desired track to within six 
inches or so. Apart from these psychological drawbacks, it has 
always been a really good car—cheap to buy, astoundingly cheap 
to run, easy to maintain, reliable, well sprung, well braked, and 
the surest of climbers. It has made good, but it has never sold 
as freely as it deserved to sell. 


* * * 


The 1930 model retains all the old merits, except that the 
price will be increased a little, perhaps to £185; and a great 
many new attractions have been added. The former ungainliness 
of outline has gone for ever, and a small woodcut suggests the 
grace of a handsome Pass saloon on a Sunbeam chassis. This 
is possible because the chassis is conventionalised, and the works 
are no longer housed inside a steel tray. The engine is now 
mounted vertically at the tail, inside a container which looks like 
one of the fashionable luggage boots, constructed as part of the 
bodywork; and it is both more powerful and smoother than the 
original power unit. This alone entails a better road perform- 
ance; but the paces are further improved by two extra gears. 
Consequently, when a 1930 Trojan finds a hill rather too steep 
for its top ratio, it will no longer be forced down as heretofore 
to a crawling speed of 4 m.p.h. or so. The original bottom 
gear is now a true emergency gear, and the third and second 
gears of the new chassis permit the driver to climb quite fast. 
The maximum speed on the new high top gear is in the region 
of 45 m.p.h. So the two main bugbears of an ugly appearance 
and slow climbing have gone by the board; and with them has 
departed that slight wobbliness of steering. The latter was 
mainly due to axle design, affected slightly, perhaps, by very 
sensitive chassis springing. The springing has been altered, and 
5 in. pneumatic tyres are standard. With these changes comes 
a new back axle, which is, perhaps, the most modern on the road. 
It can be locked up solid at will, which is a genuine merit, 
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enabling the car to be driven on ice or off wet turf, where most 
conventional cars call for horses and chains. It is automatically 
locked whenever the handbrake is applied, so that both wheels 
necessarily bite the road and prevent brake-skids. But normally 
it functions as a differential, so that there is no need to make 
the tyres slide on a sharp corner. 

* * * 


Although the engine is carried at the tail, the outlines are 
conventional, and the front of the car is a long bonnet. This 
bonnet is a dummy, and simply acts as a luggage container. 
Three methods of starting are provided, consisting of a normal 
electric starter, a detachable handle, and a long lever inside the 
car, as on the original model. It is not wise to supply electric 
starting exclusively on a two-stroke engine, as a novice might 
overdose it with petrol, and waste all his electricity in clearing 
the engine of surplus petrol vapour. But there does not seem 
to be any great need for the external handle; the internal lever 
should meet the worst emergency. There are just three items 
of the chassis requiring hand lubrication, and all of them are 
decently accessible. 

* * * 

The coachwork is naturally inexpensive, but the finish is fat 
better than that of the old models, and the roominess is astonishing 
for so small a car. Comfort is excellent, whilst all the seats can 
be removed when the owner prefers luggage to human passengers. 
It is in all respects the perfect car for a man who lives in the 
country, desires to use his car for all sorts of transport duties, 
and is limited in purse. A number of unique adjustments are 
provided. For example, the road springs need not be set up 
by a smith, if they sag in prolonged use, as a wedge system allows 
for the owner to correct their angles. And even the steering 
column can be adjusted for rake. The former system of lubrica- 
tion by mixing oil with the petrol has been scrapped in favour 
of one which does not confront the driver with petty annoyances. 
The saloon body is finished in fabric, a three-colour scheme, with 
waistband, being standardised. All bright parts are chromium 
plated. There are no running boards as, owing to the location 
of the engine the floor of the body can be set so low that even 
a stout octogenarian can step out direct on to the road. 


* * *” 


The original Trojan enjoyed wide sales for delivery-van pur- 
poses, a sure proof of economical upkeep, endorsed by the fact 
that it is the only motor-car which is regularly advertised in the 
journals read by the country clergy. This new model will appeal 
to a far wider public, and is already assured of very substantial 
sales. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE American slump is probably the worst within living 
memory, but is regarded on this side with mixed feelings. 
British holdings of American securities are not very 
large, and these were mostly held by big institutional investors, 
who have been awaiting a break for a long time past, and now 
have a fine opportunity of picking up bargains. On the other 
hand, American holdings and purchases of some shares dealt in 
in London have become increasingly numerous, and to this 
extent the American slump affects our market directly. Shares 
like Brazilian Traction, Royal Dutch, Columbia Graphophone, 
International Nickel, and some of our electricity undertakings, 
which are believed to be ripe for American ownership, have all 
fallen sharply. Some of them, e.g., Brazilian Traction at about 
$47 and International Nickel at about $36, look attractive 
speculations. In the American market itself, shares like Drug 
Incorporated (which controls the Boots Pure Drug Co. in this 
country) at about $72, which a week or two ago stood at $1153, 
are possibly worth buying. 


* * * 


One satisfactory result of the collapse in the American market 
is that the remittance of funds to New York for employment at 
high rates in financing speculation has ceased to be attractive. 
Money is coming back to Europe, and in this respect the next 
few weeks should see a material improvement, with a fall in the 
Bank Rate a likely possibility. A slump in shares is usually 
followed by a rise in bonds and debentures, for people suddenly 
become aware of the advantages of safety. This should shortly 
occur in the United States and lead to a revival of lending to 
other countries, notably Germany. An American bank in London 
tells me that “everyone is buying bonds now.” The fall in 
Amsterdam is largely a consequence of the New York slump, 


although one or two Dutch industrials have been the object of 


speculation. Companies such as Philips Lamps, Van Berkel’s 
Slicing Machine and Royal Dutch, are, however, extremely 
prosperous concerns, and I should say offhand there is less 
rubbish dealt in on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange than on 


any other. The German stock exchanges are, if anything, more 
depressed than before, and it is difficult to find a bright spot 
anywhere. Prices generally having fallen to a reasonable level 
there appears more room for a rise than a further fall, but so far 
as London is concerned, no important recovery can be anticipated 
until the outstanding bargains in connection with the Hatry 
group are settled. The industrial position in many of the 
countries is not to be measured by the state of their stock 
exchanges, and it is almost irritating to read in a bank circular, 
dated Antwerp, 23rd October, that “‘ the coal mines continue to 
suffer from shortage of labour.” 


* * * 


Indirectly, the American position affects all the markets, and 
not since the war has there been such a universal depression on 
the stock exchanges of the world. Compared with Berlin and 
Amsterdam, London comes out relatively well, and people who 
sold British-owned undertakings to American buyers at prices 
double or treble that at which they can now be repurchased, can 
congratulate themselves with more reason than those whose 
directors caused them to pass resolutions preventing any such 
profitable transactions. The general marking down of security 
prices, however, will be distressing to thousands of investors 
who, for the hundredth time in their lives, will make the bitter 
reflection that it is even more difficult to keep their capital 
intact than it was to earn it. A fall like this in capital values 
does not, however, necessarily mean a corresponding diminution 
in income, and one may assume that the present level of prices 
is abnormal. Great upward and downward movements will 
occur in the future as they have in the past, but it would appear 
as though, since the war, the rhythm of these movements has 
changed. The need in which industries find themselves to 
rationalise production creates an unprecedented demand for new 
methods and machinery, which at the outset calls for large capital 
expenditures, and this factor may operate against that low level 
of interest rates that so many people regard as assured. Cer- 
tainly, there will now be a return on the part of investors to the 
safer type of holdings, and our own gilt-edged securities are 
already beginning to feel the effects of this movement. Genuine 
investors, however, will not lack plentiful opportunities in the 
future of placing their money lucratively, and, apart from such 
speculative purchases as have been referred to above, the wisest 
policy appears to be to hold one’s hand and resources for the 
time being. A. Emu Davies. 
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| 
O many people Life Assurance appears a some- 
what mysterious business which involves the 
life assured in a series of payments with an uncertain 
return under remote conditions. That the contrary 
is the case is plain to be seen from the following 
example of the profit-earning qualities of a C.I.S. 
Endowment Assurance Policy. 


EXAMPLE 


“ A,” aged 30 years next birthday, assures himself 
for £500, payable at the end of 25 years or at death, 
should that occur before the policy matures. 





£ & 4d. 
The Annual Premium would be .. 19 13 9 
Less Income Tax at 2/-in the £ (i.e., 
half the present standard rate). . I 19 4 
Net Annual Premium .. £17 14 § 
£ s dd, 
The Sum payableat maturitywouldbe 500 oO oO 
*Bonus estimated at present rate of 
£2 : 2s. per cent. per annum .. 262 I0 Oo 
Total amount payable at the end 
of 25 years ; o- £762 10 © 
Net Cost to the Assured ren o. 2 @ Ss 
Profit on Investment - £319 9 7 
* 


Smaller or larger policies at 
proportionate rates and bene- 
fits are available. Examples 
of policies for longer or shorter 
terms will gladly be supplied 
if you will advise us of your 
age next birthday,sum assured 
and term required. 


[™ should be un- 

derstood that the 
amount of Bonus 
shown in the ex- 
ample is not guar- 
anteed,but is based 
on the assumption 
that the present 
rate of bonus will 
be maintained. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 


Established 1867. 








Chief Office : 106 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 


ASSETS EXCEED £8,750,000 






























BACHELOR'S 


TT aie” 
OON we are all in the old room again, 
Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are pinned together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 


Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom see 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours 
or requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever at- 
tempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 
would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to or- 
dinary mixtures was not so noticeable as the 
change from ordinary mixtures to the Arcadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to 
be had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 

SIR 7. M. BARRIE says ... “What I 


call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 
is the Craven Mixture and no other.” 


2 OZS. 2/5 
Crave 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London. 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
20z.2/5. 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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MEN’S SHOES 
g\i- the - year.>, 


MASCOT 
365 for 25/- 


HERE at last are the boots and shoes that every- 
man has been searching for. One style is 
illustrated of the 17 types for everyman, every 
occasion and every kind of weather. Strong 
materials made into shapely shoes by Northampton 
craftsmen. Comfort for the man who demands 
girth in his shoes —style all the time, and any 
style or leather 25/-. 


fot “nd 







25/ ad 
with Leather 
or Uskide 
Soles. 


In Box Calf 
or Willow 
} Calf. 


NORVIC SHOE CO. - 


10,950 


will be sheltered yearly when the 
NEW EXTENSION has been made to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
QUEEN MARY HOSTEL 


Al present every night the Queen Mary Hostel is full to 

overflowing—extending honest employment as well as 
warmth and shelter to many of the poor women who come 
under its care—885 situations were found in one year for 
women using the Hostel. Nightly many are turned away, and 
enlargement is absolutely essential in order to carry out the 
aims of the Hostel. Over 51,000 beds were provided last 
year, but with the completion of this extension, Church Army 
Sisters will be -nabled 
to welcome 30 more 
destitute women to the 
comfort of the Queen 
Mary Hostel every night. 


URGENTLY ae feat 
REQUIRED Wain) Sir 
Gifts should be addressed to: 


C.H:, D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 
Bryanston Street, W.\. 





NORWICH 


























more homeless 
women 


Prebendary Carlile, 
Headquarters, 55 












COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED DAIRIES, LTD. 
THE HIGHER COST OF MILK 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of United Dairies, Ltd., 
was held on the 25th Oct. at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 

Mr. Joseph H. Maggs (chairman and managing director), said, in 
the course of his speech : The net profit brought into the balance sheet 
amounts to £511,704. Adding to this the sum carried forward from 
last year, £149,906, the total available is £661,611, out of which there 
have been paid the full dividends on the Preference and the interim 
dividend on the Ordinary shares. 

It is now proposed to pay a final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 
5 per cent., making ro per cent. for the year, and again to apply {£100,000 
to writing down that portion of our investments in subsidiary companies 
represented by ‘‘ amounts paid for benefit of contracts.” 


RECORD OF EXPANSION. 


Revenue from subsidiary companies at £493,130 (dividends receivable 
and interest on advances together) is some {19,450 less than last year. 
This result will doubtless impress you, as it does me, when I tell you 
that this is in spite of a much increased turnover. Since the formation 
of the Company in its present form, each succeeding year has shown a 
consistent and steady increase in sales, but I am glad to tell you that 
the year 1928-29 shows a rate of increase which surpasses that of any 
previous year. In that period the retail section of your business alone 
increased its sales of milk by more than 3} million gallons, while at the 
same time there was a corresponding ratio of increase in the sale of 
goods other than milk, an increase greatly surpassing that of any 
previous year. 

On the wholesale side, our businesses are well maintained, and the 
dairy engineering section conducted by the Dairy Supply Company 
shows further expansion and requires additional factory space, which 
is being provided for. 


EFFECT OF HIGHER CosT OF MILK. 


In face of this record of expansion, it is disappointing that profits 
should have decreased. It is a fact that this actual reduction in profits 
is considerably more than accounted for by the higher purchase price 
of milk under the 1928-29 contracts, involving a lower margin of gross 
profit on our milk trade. Nevertheless, it would be reasonable to 
expect that such deficiency would be more than wiped out by the profit 
on increased turnover. Increase in turnover up to a certain point 
involves little or no increase in capital, overhead or administrative costs, 
and it should therefore yield a much higher ratio of net profit. This 
undoubtedly is the case, but the higher cost of milk was more than 
enough to wipe out all the benefits of this increased turnover. 


HicH STANDARD MAINTAINED. 


This reduction of profit was resolutely faced by your directors rather 
than lessen in any way the quality of the service it renders to the public 
and also—may I say ?—to the producers whose milk we distribute. To 
appreciate this service, it would be necessary to recall the conditions 
existing in the milk trade when your Company embarked in retail 
milk distribution. None but those with an intimate connection with the 
business in those days can fully realise the revolution which has taken 
place, and it is these who marvel most at the completion of the gigantic 
undertaking of providing London with a service of bottled pasteurised 
milk unsurpassed anywhere in the world. The last step in this great 
reform was accomplished with the opening of our Stroud Green Depot, 
which came into service last December, and Ilford, which after being in 
partial occupancy for some months is now in full swing. Both these 
plants are through their initial troubles and adjustments and are 
operating normally. 


PuRE MILK SAFEGUARDS. 


In order to supply United Dairies with milk, every farmer contracts to 
allow access to our inspectors at all times. Our corps of inspectors, 
carefully trained in their duties, pay thousands of visits annually to 
ensure that our regulations are observed and to assist our suppliers In 
the production of better milk. Bacteriologists and chemists — 
samples of milk taken at all stages through the plants and in course 0: 
delivery. During the year just passed, in our London laboratories alone, 
over, 7,200,000 samples of milk and cream have been tested, and some 
30,000 samples submitted to bacteriological examination. In addition, 
our pasteurised milk has been periodically examined by I rofessor 
Hewlett by the inoculation method for tubercle. In no single case has 


the living bacillus tuberculosis, either bovine or human, been found. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








